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Program 


Friday Afternoon, November 1. 
Lampson Hall, Yale University. 
3.00—Address of Welcome. 
PRESIDENT HADLEY. 
3.15—General Subject: 

Entrance Requirements as determined by the Meaning of 
the College Degree.—For what ought the College Degree 
to be given; for work done in College plus work done in 
Preparatory School, or for work done in College alone? | 

1. The College Degree ought to be given for work done in Col- 
lege plus work done in Preparatory School. 
Proressor CHARLES HENRY FORBEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Proressor Henry THATCHER FOWLER, 
Brown University. 
2. The College Degree ought to be given for work done in Col- 
lege alone. 
PRINCIPAL CHARLES WINFIELD PARMENTER, 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. 
PRESIDENT EpMuND CLARE SANFORD, Clark College. 


Discussion, opened by 
Dean FreDeERICK Scueetz Jones, Yale College. 
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Friday Evening, November 1. 
Dinner of the Association and Reception in Memorial Hall. 
The guests of honor will be the presidents of the colleges in the 
Connecticut Valley. 
5.30—Organ Recital in Woolsey Hall. 
PROFESSOR JEPSON. 

The Galleries of Woolsey Hall will be open. 
6.00—Social half hour in the Galleries of Woolsey Hall and adjoin- 
ing rooms. Dress informal. 

6.30—Dinner of the Association in Memorial Hall. 

After Dinner Speakers: President Hadley of Yale; Presi- 
dent Garfield of Williams, President Meiklejohn of Am- 
herst, President Luther of Trinity, President Woolley of 
Holyoke, President Butterfield of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, President Burton of Smith, and others. 


Saturday Morning, November 2. 
Lampson Hall, Yale University. 

9.00—Business Meeting. 

1. Report of the Executive Committee and Election of 

New Members. 

Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Report of the Nominating Committee and Election of 

Officers. 

4. Report of the Members of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board from this Association, Dr. William Gal- 
lagher, Mr. N. Henry Black. 

5. Report of the Delegates to the National Conference on 
Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. Profes- 
sor William A. Neilson, Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock, 
and Mr. Andrew H. Ward. 

6. Report of the Committee appointed to Study Facilities 
Offered in New England for the Training of Secondary 
School Teachers. Deputy Commissioner William Orr, 
President Anna J. McKeag, Dr. Charles E. Dennis, 
Professor James F. Messenger, Mr. Alfred E. Stearns. 

10.00—General Subject: Student Honesty. 

1. Student Honesty in Preparatory School. 
Principal DANteEL Wepster ABERCROMBIE, 
Worcester Academy. 


ra) 


2. Student Honesty in College. 
Proressor WitttAm Jivon Pretps, Yale University. 
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3. The Honor System.—The Students’ View. 
WiuuiaM §. A. Port, 712, University of Virginia. 
MAxWELL CHAPLIN, 713, Princeton University. 
ALEXANDER WALLACE CHAUNCEY, 713, 
Chairman Student Council, Sheffield Scientific School. 
Discussion. 


Committee of Arrangements at Yale University. 


| ERNEST CARROLL Moore, ANSON PHELPS STOKEs, JR., 
Rospert NELSON CorwIN, FREDERICK SCHEETz JONES. 
| Bio at 


Records of the Business Meeting 


The business meeting of the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools was held in Lampson Lyceum, Yale University, No- 
vember 2, 1912, at 9 o’clock. President Buehler presided. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the follow- 
ing resolutions pertaining to delegates to the College Entrance 
Examination Board were adopted by the Association: 

That the Association elect four delegates to the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

That the delegates be elected for terms of four years each, 
and that their terms of service be so arranged that one delegate 
be elected each year. 

That nominations for delegates be made by the Executive Com- 
mittee at the annual meeting of the Association and that the 
Executive Committee have power, in case vacancies occur be- 
tween annual meetings, to appoint delegates to serve until the next 
annual meeting. 

That the Association pay the necessary traveling expenses of 
each delegate, incurred in attending one meeting of the College 
Entrance Examination Board each year. 

In conformity to the above resolutions the Executive Commit- 
tee nominated the following to serve as delegates to the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and they were elected by the 
Association : 

William Gallagher, Thayer Academy, for 4 years. 
‘Huber Gray Buehler, The Hotchkiss School, for 3 years, 
George Franklin Cole, South High School, Worcester, for 2 
years. 
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hii William Colver Hill, Central High School, Springfield, for 
it 1 year. 
Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the fol- 
lowing new members were elected: 
i ELIsaBETH Frances Appr, Pu. D., Head of Ancient Language De- 
partment, High School, Melrose, Mass. 
Frank Cote Bassitt, Px. D., Professor of Greek Language and 
Literature, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
CorninG BenTON, English, Phillips-Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Maset Emity Bowman, A. B., Vice-Principal Wykeham Rise School, 
Washington, Conn. 
JuLiA ANNE Brazos, Pu. B., Vice-Principal and Head of English 
Department, High School, Middletown, Conn. 
Rosert Ernest Bruce, Px. D., Professor of Mathematics, Boston 
University. 
Kenyon Leecn BorrerrierD, A. M., LL. D., President Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 
Epwarp Herbert CAMERON, PH. D., Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Yale University. 
Epwarp Day Cottiins, Px. D., Head of Department of Pedagogy, 
Middlebury College. | 
JoHN THomsoN Datuas, A. B., Chaplain of the Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn. 
CLARENCE WILLIs EastMAN, Pu. D., Professor of German Language 
Pi and Literature, Amherst College. 
Water Lewis Ferris, B. A., B. D., Instructor in English, Sheffield 
. Scientific School. 
i Irvine Fisuer, Pu. D., Professor of Political Economy, Yale Uni- 


versity. 
Epwin H. Forses, Pu. D., Principal High School, Torrington, 
Conn. 
i Cuar_es Rine Foster, M. A., German and English, Hopkins Gram- 
rik mar School, New Haven, Conn. 


Freperick Tarr Gurip, A. M., Registrar and Secretary of Faculty, 
Brown University. 
Puitip Bevier Hassrovck, B. S., Professor of Physics and Regis- 


i) trar, Massachusetts Agriculture College. 
i C. BELLE Kenney, B. S., Teacher of Science, Quincy Mansion School, 
i Quincy, Mass. 


Grace Louse Lapp, A. B., Teacher of Mathematics and Latin, High 
School, Middletown, Conn. 


hs Heten Dean La Monte, B. A., Associate Principal, Westover 
i School, Middlebury, Conn. 

; ; ; 

i Epwarp Morcan Lewis, M. A., Associate Dean and Professor of 


‘ English Literature, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
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| Frances Lucas, B. A., Principal The Lincoln School, Providence, 
R. I. 
James Lukens McConaveny, M. A., Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Bowdoin College. 
RAYMOND MacFarvianp, A. M., Professor of Secondary Education, 
| Middlebury College. 
JOHN P. MarsHaLt, Professor of Music, Boston University. 
| ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, Pu. D., LL. D., President of Amherst 
College. 
Mary GRACE Moopy, A. B., Instructor High School, New Haven, 
Conn. 
EvizaBETH ANNE Pacer, A. M., Teacher of Latin and Ancient His- 
tory, High School, ‘Naugatuck, Conn. 
Witiiam Lyon Puetps, Pu. D., Professor of English Literature, 
Yale University. 
ANDREW WHEELER Putuips, Pu. D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Dean of Graduate School, Emeritus, Yale University. 
Minnie Mavup Picxerine, A. B., Head of Latin and Greek Depart- 
ment, Miss Cumming’s School, Boston, Mass. 
Harry E. Pratt, A. B., Principal High School, Pittsfield,, Mass. 
GrorGeE Emerson QuaILe (Rev.), M. A., Headmaster Salisbury 
School, Salisbury, Conn. 
Oris Everert Ranpatt, PH. D., Dean of Brown University and 
Professor of Mechanics and Mechanical Drawing. 
Hariey Fisn Roperts, M. A., Instructor in Latin, Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn. 
Aenes Hussey Smiru, A. B., Instructor in Physics, High School, 
Middletown, Conn. 
ErHet Surron, A. B., Head of History Department, High School, 
Middletown, Conn. 
Horace Dutton Tart, M. A., Head Master Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn. 
ImocenE Weeks, B. L., Teacher of Latin, Milton Academy (Girls’ 
School), Milton, -" 
Epwin A. Wuirman, B. A., Assistant Principal, High School, 
Rockville, Conn. 


The nominating committee consisting of Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Jr., William Gallagher, Edmund Clare Sanford, Guy Potter 
Benton, presented the following list. The report was received 
and the persons named elected: 


President, EnocH Case ADAMS, 

First Vice-President, ERNEST CARROLL Moore, 
Second Vice-President, Mary Emma WOOLLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, WALTER BaLLou Jacoss, 


Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus, Ray GREENE HULING. 
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Executive Committee (with the preceding) : 
ALFRED ERNEST STEARNS, 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL, 
ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON, 
EUGENE Dexter RUSSELL, 
CALEB THOMAS WINCHESTER. 

The Report of the Delegates to the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board was presented by William Gallagher. 

The committee appointed to Study Facilities offered in New 
England for the Training of Secondary School Teachers reported 
progress, and the committee was continued. 

Upon motion of Enoch C. Adams the following resolution was 
adopted : 

The Association wishes to extend its thanks to Yale University, 
and especially to the Committee of Arrangements, for the gener- 
ous and thoughtful hospitality which has been shown the Associa- 
tion and its members at this meeting. 

Adjourned, 
Water Batitovu Jacoss, 
Secretary. 











Entrance Requirements and the College 
Degree 


ApprEess OF Prorressor Cuartes H. Forsss, 
Puitirps AcaDEMy, ANDOVER, 


MMMM TT point of view which regards colleges as separate 
and close corporations, sufficient unto themselves 
- and autocratic in government, is an anomaly in 
the modern educational system. For all education 
iommunoumunee 18 Of @ piece, and we can make most progress by 
recognizing its continuity and its inter-relations. 
I take it that the explanation of the words in our 
theme for discussion is this: that a degree is the 
certification that the requirements of the college course have been 
fulfilled and that so long as the college demands certain subjects 
for entrance, just so long does it constitute of these subjects a 
part and parcel of its own requirements for a degree. Otherwise 
either the entrance specifications are fictitious, or the degree is a 
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nusrepresentation of facts, 

Our argument, then, is that entrance requirements are inte- 
gral parts of the work demanded for the college degree. There 
is, therefore, under this system, no more justification for remit- 
ting conditions in them than in any other portion of the entire 
field prescribed. Under this interpretation, the preparatory 
teachers are well within their rights as participants in the work 
in asking for the preservation of the entire course of preparation 
in the recommendations for degrees. The fact that some of the 
college requirement is done outside is no valid reason for be- 
littling its worth in the whole scheme; but it is, on the contrary, 
a reason for insisting on its careful performance by those to whom 
it is entrusted. 

The college should, of course, refrain from arbitrary and auto- 
cratic pronouncements on the character of studies set for the 
preparatory schools. It does not itself like that sort of treatment 
at the hands of the graduate school. The great public makes its 
demands felt in the high schools which it supports, and its claims 
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must be considered by all parties to the work of education; but 
the public needs counsel, restraint, and direction from sympa- 
thetic experts. All concerned in the training of youth, from 
parents to college professors, must exchange views with consid- 
erate frankness, but with honest endeavors to find that wise 
compromise which shall be for the best development of the stu- 
dent in progress towards intelligent manhood. The voice of 
the public must eventually be heeded in some measure by insti- 
tutions which cater to the public. Taxation without representa- 
tion, even in educational matters, breeds resentment, upheaval, 
and rebellion. ‘Therefore, no college which hopes to meet with 
patronage can shirk the task of learning what the people want, 
or that of educating the people to want what it deems best for 
its pupils. 

There is a new and vigorous demand that the college leave the 
schools alone and accept what they offer. If the students fail to 
earry on the college work, then let them be dropped, but mean- 
while raise no questions as to a previous existence, so long as the 
work of the moment is maintained. The inevitable corollary of 
this point of view is radical criticism of what the college teaches 
as the next move of the “‘new thought.” 

The colorless wording of our text borrows most startling hues 
under the light of this interpretation. And I suspect that we 
were meant to consider this point of attack on existing conditions 
in our work. The claim that the college has no concern in the 
preparatory education inevitably postulates the further claim 
that a college has no right to dictate its own courses of study for 
its own degrees. It is the elective notion gone mad, and anarchy 
running riot in quiet old academic shades. A little anarchy 
now and then may be useful, but much indulgence in it usually 
ends in a man on horseback. 

Our opponents will point to the conduct of the graduate schools 
which are now receiving students on this principle of ability to 
do the work required, regardless of the character of education 
represented by the various college diplomas. I fancy that there 
may even be a move made shortly to have a sub-degree given by 
preparatory schools (a ¢iro in art or science), and to have this 
degree serve as the ticket of entrance to college, just as the col- 
lege degree now serves to open the doors of the graduate schools. 
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Well, there is something in this claim, I freely admit. But I 
for one cannot get over a feeling that all things are not of equal 
worth in educating youth, and especially do I feel that we must 
guard against the substitution of many short studies for some of 
the time-requiring, cumulative, tough old stand-bys of mental 
training. 

Greek has been sidetracked, in the end with lessening murmurs 
of dissent. Now comes the attack on Latin and mathematics. I 
am a teacher of Latin, and freely admit that I am decidedly in- 
terested in the maintenance of my study, because I believe that 
it still evokes work and produces power. And what takes its 
piace? If I may be permitted the personal turn for a moment, 
I should like to say, however, that 1 was graduated from a scien- 
tific high school before I ever studied the classies of Greece and 
Rome, Jlaving enjoyed the advantages of both scientific and 
classical training, I may perhaps be able to rebuff any charge of 
a championship of Latin based upon ignorance of the virtues of 
other and more modern studies. 

So long as colleges have “‘required” studies on their own fresh- 
man curricula which presume earlier work, so long will there be 
preparation in the schools for such courses. , But what of the rest 
of the time of preparatory students? Shall the colleges require 
algebra and geometry, physics or chemistry, history or modern 
language, if the freshman year does not necessarily continue 
these subjects? Here is the crux of this whole question: Shall 
the college concern itself with anything except what it wishes to 
continue at a higher stage? And the query is a grave one. Har- 
vard University has seen it looming on the horizon and has sought 
to contro] the answer by its new scheme of entrance requirements, 
in which recognition is given to freedom of preparation, but in 
which the firm hand of insistence is placed on certain elements of 
cultural education as basal to a college course. Such a scheme 
has many advantages and is in strict accord with the claim of 
my presentation of the subject under discussion, viz: that the 
college should exert its strong and expert knowledge and exper- 
ience for the upbuilding of a continuous, rationalized, and pro- 
gressive education. When we say, therefore, that the colleges 
should give their degrees for work done in college plus a satisfac- 
tory preparatory course, we are far from interfering with their 
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business or from dictating their ways, but are seeking to uphold 
their present course of action, and are begging them to use their 
firmest resolutions in the effort to meet growing demands and 
progressive thought with wisdom and justice, and a due regard 
for the eight decisive years of most men’s education. What we 
most profoundly need is an avoidance of jerky, spasmodic, piece- 
meal multiplicity of trivial interests, and a seriously considered 
and wisely administered education that shall be truly progressive 
and deepening as its scope broadens. We need to make our 
threads strong and well spun if we are to have a garment that 
will wear in the rough travel of life. Embroidered chiffon is 
lovely stuff, but it looks sad in a rain storm, 

The object of any genuine debate on a real question of mo- 
ment is, I take it, not the headlong insistence on a hobby, nor 
the dogged determination to have one’s way and that only. We 
are all trying to work out our own salvation and that of our 
pupils. We have varied points of view and varied interests. Our 
aim must be towards a compromise of these conflicting claims. | 
am unwilling to be classed as a conservative who cannot move, 
and so are all of you. What then, can be done between college 
and school to make a peaceable working scheme? ‘That is our 
problem. I have already expressed my belief that the college 
should have a strong part in the determination. But the schools 
should also be heard. They meet problems that the colleges do 
not so intimately know, and they have advice to give often worth 
the heeding. The college should make no fictitious or “bluff” 
demands. It should know what it wishes and why, and stick to 
its decisions, until it has to revise them. But it should seek to 
comprehend the problems of the preparatory teacher from his 
standpoint, and to recognize the worth of his experience in the 
work he has to do. Given this attitude of mind and a proper 
consultation of the interested parties in the education of our 
youth, and we need fear no yielding on the part of the college 
in concern for the work of the preparatory stage. Here again 
let me insist that I am only a champion of the present and in- 
creasingly intimate codperation of the college with the schools, 
of which the history of this Association furnishes such manifest 
evidence, 

The point of this disevssion is not What can we make the 
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colleges set for entrance requirements? but whether they shall 
have a determining voice in the matter or not. Graduate schools 
have some basis of reason in their attitude because they are deal- 
ing with a mature class, and an ambitious class. There is little 
likelihood of applicants arriving under pressure from without, 
or for the fun of the thing. With the college the case is vastly 
different. The necessity for serious demands is real. They 
must ask not merely that a candidate should have learned some 
facts, but that he should have done some thinking—long con- 
tinued and cumulative thinking, in order rightly to progress in 
the college course towards an intellectual majority. 

At the opening of this school year a boy presented himself, 
with a confident assurance in his credentials, for admission to 
our senior year. We accept some students who have already 
completed examinations of sufficient value to bring them within 
a year of entrance to college. He handed me his certificate for 
Harvard and I read: “Forging, Chipping and Filing, Black- 
smithing, and Machine-tool Work.” And this for entrance to 
college! It would be excellent for entrance to the workshops of 
the Winchester Arms Co., but for a brain factory! What was 
I to do with him? Well, he did not get into our senior class. 
Now this is a genuine ease of the extreme of the new demands. 
And let me add that I am not unsympathetic with this sort of 
information in the least, and have a fine little workshop of my 
own in which I pass many a happy hour. 

Sut IT know few skilled machinists who would be able, at 
the college age, to do the intellectual work of a college. I had 
a youth in my Latin class who was indifferent and not very in- 
tellectual. His father came to talk matters over with me and 
said with paternal enthusiasm and remonstrance: “But the boy 
is keen enough; see how he loves to work about his automobile! 
Why, he understands every part of it, and can take it down and 
put it together again as well as any chauffeur.” “Doubtless,” 
T replied, “but do you wish him to be a chauffeur?’ This is 
the whole question at issue. Are we going to yield our educa- 
tional institutions to the production of chauffeurs more or less 
skillful? Or, to be more kindly, are we to bow to the practical 
in our colleges as well as technical schools ? 

I have purposely refrained from particularizing on the sub- 
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jects to be taught, or the amounts to be required, or any of the 
minutiae of the problem of school as related to college courses. 
It has been my effort to confine my remarks to the general ques- 
tion in hand, and to endeavor to state the position of our side, 
that the whole eight years of preparatory and college work should 
be in one scheme, and that the degree is the token of the accom- 
plishment of a continuous and rationally planned course of 
study. I leave to my colleague the further development of our 
case, and to the discussion in general the presentation of par- 
ticular phases of interest. I have not enjoyed the benefits of a 
conference, or of an exchange of views with my colleague or 
with my opponents. If I have mistaken the meaning of the 
question, I am not wholly sorry, for that in itself should promote 
what we are after—a discussion; and it will give me pleasure 
to learn what it is all about from those who are to follow. In 
the words of Cicero (adapted) : 

“Quae communiter de hac quaestione locutus sum, ea, iudices, 
a vobis Spe TO esse in bonam partem acct pta.” 





Entrance Requirements and the College 
Degree 


Avpress OF Prorrssor Henry Tuacuer Fow ter, 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


IC oe 


mnt ST understand the topic for discussion, it is, in 
reality, the question whether there should be close 
A connection or sharp separation between college and 
school, 
sateen It is my conviction that the educational process 
cannot be cut apart into distinct sections—pri- 
mary, secondary, collegiate, or any other. Edu- 
cators are dealing with a process of growth, not 
with a succession of watertight compartments; therefore I speak 
to the proposition that the College Degree ought to be given for 
work done in college plus work done in preparatory school. 

This proposition is, indeed, inadequate to express my own. 
conviction. I hold that the degree ought to be given for work 
done in college, plus work done in secondary school, plus work 
done in primary school, plus work done in the kindergarten, if 
the kindergarten is a part of the educational system. The degree 
is, to my mind, the public attestation of the fact that the student 
has successfully worked through the entire course of school and 
college. 

My connection with secondary school work has been sufficient 
to enable me to understand how the college treatment of en- 
trance requirements has tended to convince some that the only 
solution of a bad situation is to cut the school and college apart. 
Let the school give the training it finds best for its period of 
life; let the college take the minority, who care to enter upon 
its work, where it finds them. Such a surgical solution would 
be, I am convinced, a most unhappy one for both school and 
college. 

It is my task to show that there is a better solution in sight. 
In order to do this I must trace briefly the history of curriculum 
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changes in recent years and show the bearing of these upon the 
question before us. 

In the variety and even confusion that have characterized our 
educational practice since the introduction of the elective system, 
the current has at last set in a definite direction. The flow is 
toward the securing of a comprehensive course of study with 
connected and progressive work in one or more departments for 
all students. In the effort to attain this twofold end, the most 
prevalent method is the “group system”, under which the various 
departments of study are arranged in three or four groups of 
kindred subjects, and each student is required to elect some work 
from each group with concentrated and progressive work in at 
least one or two departments. In institutions that still retain 
the method of definitely prescribing certain courses, occupying 
perhaps the whole of a student’s time, and thus securing compre- 
hensive work, there are now found, in some cases, requirements for 
concentration in the electives chosen, Our catalogues are bristling 
with A. B. C, courses, “prerequisites” and what not. 

Through all the variety of methods and nomenclature, one de- 
termination shines out. It has come to be recognized that the 
elective system, as it existed a few years ago, had resulted in the 
loss of two things that were secured, more or less adequately, 
under the older required curriculum: (1) Distribution of time 
among the great groups of subjects; (2) Concentration in one or 
more departments of study. Language and literature, history and 
polities, science, mathematics and philosophy something at least, 
of each of these, was included in the fixed curriculum, while 
connected, progressive work was assured at least in mathematies 
and ancient languages. Under free election, some students spec- 
lalize in certain subjects and remain quite innocent of other great 
departments of intellectual interest; some students scatter their 
attention throughout such a wide range of subjects that they 


never get beyond elementary work in any depa ‘tment. 


As one would expect, changes in entrance requirements tend 
to follow the same course as changes in the college curriculum. 
The change here is, however, a lap or two behind. Fifty years 
aco a certain amount of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics were 
necessary prerequisites for the work of the college curriculum. 
Yet the amount of these subjects required for entrance to college 
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was so smal] that there was a good deal of time left in the acad- 
emy for liberal studies, not at all required in direct preparation 
for college entrance examinations. Twenty-five years later, 
when I was a college student, the entrance requirements in 
languages and mathematics had so greatly increased in amount 
that, for most students who intended to enter college, there was 
little opportunity in the secondary school for the other liberal 
studies that had formerly done so much to enrich and vivify an 
academy course. In my own college, there were at that time 
some eighteen separate examinations for entrance, but all of these 
were in the classical languages (including a little Greek and 
Roman history), mathematics and modern language.  Practi- 
cally the only elasticity in the requirements was in the matter of 
a choice between French and German; in the ancient languages, 
not only were the authors to be read definitely indicated, but in 
most cases, the particular portions of their works. At that time, 
elective privileges were already given, to a considerable extent, 
in the last two years of the college eourse. <A little later oppor- 
tunity for election began to creep into entrance requirements. 

At present entrance requirements are, in most of our New 
England colleges in about the situation that the curriculum was 
a few years ago. We find a mixture of prescription and election 
without any clear, controlling principle governing the arrange- 
ment. When one tabulates entrance requirements in the col- 
leges of New England, and even when he takes a much larger 
portion of the country into his view, he finds, it is true, certain 
tendencies—changes running along more or less parallel lines 
in a large part of the institutions, but he is led to question 
whether these tendencies do not indicate a gradual yielding to 
the inevitable, rather than any aims that have become broad and 
definite. 

In New England, both in the larger and smaller institutions, 
English, an ancient language, mathematics, and some history 
are almost everywhere required for entrance upon a liberal arts 
course. Even under the “new plan” at Harvard an examination 
in English and an ancient language is definitely called for, In 
a very few instances a modern language or some science is pre- 
scribed. Beyond these specifications, somewhat elastic within 
themselves, the range of election in entrance requirements is 
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usually quite free, within the fields of language, history, mathe- 
matics, and science. A few institutions accept also a little work 
in manual or business courses, in music or drawing. In typical 
state universities, such as Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, one 
finds the uniform English requirements for admission with, per- 
haps, some foreign language; otherwise quite free election, in- 
cluding business and manual subjects. In many instances, the 
prescribed subjects are directly preparatory to required work in 
college ; in other cases no such relation appears. From the point 
of view of a well arranged course of study extending through 
school and college, the present mixture of prescription and 
election in entrance requirements seems extremely unsatisfactory. 

May we not shape the course of future changes by taking 
counsel together and accepting instruction from the course of 
development that has gone along earlier ? 

The colleges are agreeing that all the great fields of study must 
be entered by their students, however much they would give free 
choice. It is surely a truism of educational theory and experi- 
ence that each of these fields should be entered as soon as mental 
development and the exigencies of time and strength permit. The 
proper time for beginning work in nearly all of these fields is 
before college begins. The departments of language, science, 
mathematics and history may all be entered, and should all be 
entered, during the secondary school course, or earlier. If the 
college is justified in requiring all students, either by pre- 
scribed courses or by requirements for distribution of electives, 
to study in each great field of mental interest and discipline, it 
is not only justified but under obligation to see that those who 
would enjoy its privileges begin work in these fields at the age 
when they can do so to the best advantage, that is, that they enter 
nearly all of them before coming to college. Surely the schools 
can heartily co-operate with the colleges in dropping entrance 
requirements from this point of view, and this whole line of 
thought is absolutely inimical to cutting apart the college and 
the true significance of its degree from the school course. 

The moment we begin to think of the college as bound to give 
all its students a rounded training, college and school work must 
be viewed as inevitably interrelated. No adequate conception 
of the meaning of the college degree can leave out of definite 
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account the whole educational process from primary school up 
through the years of secondary school and college. I think we 
shall hardly differ on that point. It seems to me that few con- 
ceptions could accomplish more toward making this unified view 
of education constant with us than the recognition of the col- 
lege degree as the stamp of the completion of the whole process 
from beginning to end. That means the college degree ought to 
be given for the college course, plus the secondary course, plus the 
still earlier course. It means, too, that the college entrance 
requirements cannot much longer be dictated from the point of 
view of a college course with the secondary school just prepara- 
tory, but that they must be shaped with the whole organic process 
in mind. 

In considering the aim of a college course, some would empha- 
size mental discipline and some would emphasize knowledge. 
If the disciplinary aim is uppermost in mind, it may 
seem that the only care in reference to college entrance 
should be to assure students capable of pursuing college courses. 
If, however, we think of the college degree as given for a well 
ordered, comprehensive, progressive course, that assures to each 
student, not merely the meeting of minimum requirements of 
mental efficiency, but the fullest intellectual development of 
which he is capable, the degree assumes a different meaning, The 
college degree ought to mean not only that its recipient has 
entered upon each field of study at the proper stage of his men- 
tal development, but also that he has completed and dropped 
certain lines of study at the proper time. 

It may be that some students should not continue mathematics 
into their college years, At any rate several New England in- 
stitutions now make mathematics entirely elective. That does 
not mean that the college degree does not imply the training 
gained by years of mathematical study. The New England 
colleges generally make some work in ancient language essential 
for admission to their departments of liberal arts. Here, if 
anywhere, there is likely to be sharp difference of opinion in 
determining what are proper entrance requirements; the state 
universities, a part of the public school system, do not usually 
make such requirement. I believe that even this difference may 
be composed, if the question is discussed not from the point of 
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view of preparation for college, but from that of a symmetrical 
discipline in which each element enters into the course at the 
point of greatest advantage for the student. Thus, for some 
students, certain disciplines will have been completed before the 
college period, though the mental development gained from them 
is implied in the college degree just as much as that from a 
philosophical course pursued in the last year of college. The 
college degree, so far as it stands for mental training, must in- 
clude both school and college work. 

If content is uppermost in thought, it is more readily ap- 
parent that a college degree must imply a range of knowledge 
acquired in both school and college. Indeed, the school years 
are the richer ones for the acquisition of knowledge 

I believe that unreasonable attempts to dictate the school eur- 
riculum are usually associated with the idea that the degree is 
given for college work alone. Such an idea gives a distorted 
view; it gives undue relative importance to college work. It 
makes college teachers intollerant when they find their students 
not fully prepared for the type of work that they, as college 
teachers, wish to do. It tends to count the school years as merely 
drill years, important primarily as they fit a student for the 
rich period of college work. As a fact of common experience, the 
school years are naturally richer in some respects than the 
college years; they are the years of eager acquisition. The view 
which I am seeking to present, as the possible next stage in our 
attitude toward college entrance, makes no such artificial and 
false distinction. 

To cut apart school and college is to leave the school to work 
out its own destiny with a range of vision unnecessarily fore- 
shortened. We all need the long look to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of our immediate work. I have been looking at the ques- 
tion before us chiefly from the college end. The same general 
conception is equally sound in the school. Education should not 
end with graduation from high school, whether into college or 
business. The work that is best for college entrance, when college 
work is viewed as a healthful development of powers awakened in 
school is not far different from that which is best for those who do 
not enter college, if those others are to go on developing the powers 
awakened in school. It is plus, plus, plus throughout all the 
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years of life. There must be no minus about it; there must not 
| even be an attempt to cut apart. Each true achievement in nor- 
mal progress comes as the result of the entire previous course of 
life. If the college degree be a stamp of true achievement, it 
ought to be given for the whole course of study up to the point 
of college graduation; the true teacher in school shares equally 
with the true teacher in college the success of a pupil who 


worthily achieves a degree. 
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for generations, the A. B. degree is worthily con- 
ferred if its recipient has respectable knowledge 
of a prescribed group of subjects believed to be 
preeminently cultural, He is presumed to be 
trained to think clearly and logically, to be well 
versed in classical languages, to understand the 
higher mathematical processes, to be familiar with 
the main facts of ancient and modern history, to appreciate lit- 
erature and art, and to be fitted to use his abundant opportuni- 
ties wisely and enjoy the best that civilization affords. He is 
supposed to have acquired an ample fund of mental power im- 
mediately available in any of the activities of life. But it has 
been found that large numbers of men, richly endowed with 
whatever is included in the most comprehensive definition of 
traditional culture, have no power to make their attainments 
function effectively in the complex industrial and social order of 
which they are a part. This failure of formal training at a most 
vital point has led thoughtful men to reject the old educational 
ideals and seek for better educational processes. Moreover, the 
remarkable material prosperity of the last half century has 
stimulated the development of many new subjects of study that 
have proved worthy of the serious attention of the most gifted 
minds. Among these new subjects are modern languages, the 
numerous branches of natural and physical science, applied 
mathematics, industrial history, economies, sociology, and the 
mechanic arts. Analysis of the methods necessarily employed in 
the mastery of these new sciences and in the work which results 
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in their progressive growth reveals two main factors: construc- 
tive imagination and capacity for effective activity—in a single 
word, efficiency. 
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The courses leading to the B. 8S. degree, which was for a long time 
regarded as distinctly inferior, have always emphasized the new 
subjects. The rapidly increasing esteem in which that degree 
is held, both by students and the public, is striking testimony 
to its worth. The earnest pursuit of modern knowledge, of prac- 
tical use to its possessor, has proved to be rich in cultural values. 
Any college degree is now unworthily bestowed if it does not 
testify to both culture and efficiency. 

If the development of efficiency is a fundamental purpose of 
higher training, adequate preparation is capacity for doing ap- 
propriate college work well, not a prescribed amount of knowl- 
edge measured by highly artificial and ever varying examination 
standards. The frank recognition of the principle that the col- 
lege degree rests solely upon work done in college will prove a 
most important advance step in educational procedure. It will 
at once relieve the secondary schools from the oppressive domi- 
nation of the colleges, and open the way for genuine and hearty 
codperation. It will not tend to lessen the amount or quality of 
college preparation, but it will improve immeasurably the spirit 
in which secondary school work is done. It will make it possible 
to adopt courses of study and methods of instruction solely with 
a view to the needs of the secondary schools. Most of the re- 
quired subjects are essential elements of satisfactory courses. 
They are burdensome only on account of the special and minute 
prescriptions which compel teachers to work with examination 
papers in view. Examination papers, adapted to affect profoundly 
the work of secondary schools, are often prepared by men whose 
training and experience afford no basis for safe judgments touch- 
ing the needs and possibilities of these schools. Moreover, a very 
serious danger threatens the high school on account of the wide- 
spread public opinion that the great mass of pupils suffer because 
the attention of teachers is focused upon the task of making it 
possible for a favored few to pass college examinations. There 
is far less ground for this opinion than is popularly suposed to 
exist, but there should be no basis whatever for it. Entrance 
requirements rest most heavily upon technical high schools for 
in them boys spend a large amount of time in useful activities 
that receive secant credit from the colleges. Some of the results 


of these activities are: facility in the various forms of mechani- 
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‘al and free-hand representation, skill in using a large variety 
of tools and machines, knowledge of the properties and uses of 
many materials, experience with constructive processes which 
have ever increasing significance in this busy age, esteem for 
the products of human ingenuity and patient toil, capacity for sus- 
tained effort to produce useful results, appreciation of good work- 
manship and detestation of sham, ability to estimate achievements 
justly by unerring tests of material products, and the conviction 
that accuracy and the habit of facing facts squarely are indispen- 
sible elements of sterling character. These are fundamental factors 
of efficiency which merit recognition that they do not receive. 

Much educational discussion ignores the fact that in every 
large group of pupils there are vast differences of native aptitude, 
industry, ambition and perseverance that cannot be overcome by 
the ablest teachers under the most favorable conditions. It is 
the function of the public high school to render the best possible 
service to all of its patrons. It should inspire the ablest minds 
to develop their maximum power while stimulating the great 
mass of less favored individuals to rise to the highest possible 
level. Equal opportunities should be afforded to all, but it 
should be frankly admitted that a large percentage of those to 
whom a high school diploma may fittingly be awarded fall short 
of capacity for doing college work successfully. 

The assumption that preparatory schools are responsible for 
failures in colleges is a natural outcome of the traditional basis 
of college degrees. This assumption appears in the wording of 
college certificates, in reports of examining and ecertificating 
boards, and in numerous pronouncements of college professors. 
It is wholly unjustifiable, for no one can forecast with certainty 
the performance of any young man under untried conditions. 
No task of the principal of a large secondary school makes 
greater demands for caution, fairness, judgment, and firmness 
than the issuing of college entrance certificates. A candidate is 
known to have good native ability. He has made a fair record in 
substantially all the requirements of the college which he seeks 
to enter, but he has never shown the studiousness and _ persist- 
ency essential to success. He has improved considerably in the 
last year of the course and appears to be approaching a genuine 
intellectual awakening. I know that he is capable of doing col- 
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lege work well, but I know also that he will certainly fail if he 
does not meet conditions adapted to call forth his best efforts, I 
‘annot subseribe to his certificate without qualification. Neither 
can I place the responsibility upon the college for it is unlikely 
that the examiners can find out more about him in a day or two 
than I have learned in four years. 

The faithful, conscientious, plodding youth of moderate ability 
is another typical case. He appears to be doomed to failure, but 
the amazing development in college of some boys like him makes 
me hesitate to deny him an opportunity. In all doubtful cases 
I fill out the certificate as completely as I can conscientiously 
and add statements that give as full and accurate information as 
I possess, touching the candidate’s ability, attainments, char- 
acteristics and probable success. If the college authorities accept 
him and give him another chance, I believe that they have acted 
wisely, and am grateful to them, but my responsibility ceases 
when I have frankly told the truth about him. If the college is 
able to furnish sufficiently inspiring opportunities and instruc- 
tion, he will sueceed. If he has reached his point of intellectual 
saturation, or falls under the influence of reckless companions 
and wastes his time, he will fail. The college assumes no re- 
sponsibility for his failure. Neither do I, for my school has 
done all that it could for him and probably all that any school 
could do. 

The entire attitude of boys towards intellectual exertion will 
be greatly improved if they can be made to realize that the sole 
purpose of their study is to develop capacity for creditable work 
either in college or in practical life. The most depressing fact 
observable in the best American schools and colleges is the vast 
number of able students who are fully satisfied with a pass 
mark. They determine with astonishing accuracy the minimum 
of effort required to “just get by.” It is of little use to tell 
an able loafer in my graduating class that he is likely to fail to 
pass the entrance examinations, and is sure to fail to do the 
work in the Institute of Technology if he does not make vastly 
greater effort. He knows Richard Roe who was admitted last 
year. He knows, probably better than I, how little Richard 
studied in my school. If the admission examinations were less 
of a finality and boys were anxiously following the college careers 
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of their recent schoolmates, the announcement of Richard’s en- 
forced withdrawal from college would be taken as an emphatic 
warning that more serious study was imperative. 

Boys manifest keen interest in college examination papers and 
show rare judgment in forecasting their chances of passing them, 
but no word escapes their lips which indicates that they ever 
seriously attempt to estimate their capacity for creditable work 
in college. The most deplorable result of the present relations 
between schools and colleges is this absurd transfer of interest 
from the fundamental results of education to artificial tests. 

In this brief paper I have tried merely to point out some of 
the reasons why the basis of college degrees should be work done 
in the college alone, to the end that the work of the secondary 
schools may be developed unhampered by college admission re- 
quirements. I am well aware that there are serious difficulties 
of administration to be met and overcome. Obviously, candi- 
dates for admission to college must be informed touching the 
character and difficulties of the work that they propose to under- 
take, and must establish a reasonable presumption that they are 
capable of doing appropriate college work. Emphasis should be 
placed upon this word appropriate, for college work should be 
properly articulated with all studies that are thoroughly taught 
to large groups of graduates of high schools. Committees com- 
posed of college professors and teachers of secondary schools, 
working together sympathetically, can discover and formulate 
satisfactory methods of procedure. I am now pleading only for 
the recognition of a principle essential to educational freedom 
and justice, 
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for work done in college alone would seem to imply 
an aloofness on the part of the college, perhaps 
even an indifference toward the work of the pre- 
paratory school which, so far as I know, does not 
exist and would be foolish if it did exist. The 
colleges have the most vital interest in the work 
of the preparatory schools and must have, for these 
schools furnish the raw material with which the college must 
work, and if the steel bar has been badly worked, the sword will 
be the harder to forge. If there is to be any withdrawal on the 
part of the college it is only in the sense of getting out of the way 
and allowing the preparatory school to solve its own problems 
without unnecessary interference, with friendly, even anxious, 
interest if vou like, with codperation and advice 
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as mate with 
mate—but without undue insistence upon the college point of 
view; and especially without attempted dictation of any sort. 

The way in which the caption is stated would seem also to in- 
dicate a belief in the desirability of a break of continuity be- 
tween the work of the preparatory school and that of the college, 
whereas in my judgment such a break is not only not desirable, 
but in the prime essentials of education is not even possible, Edu- 
eation is a matter of assisted growth, not of manufacture, and it 
is no more possible to introduce a radical discontinuity into 
growth than it is to bring a boy up to the age of 20 without 
taking him through all the years before. Any discontinuity which 
does exist between the work of the college and that of the pre- 
paratory school, or may be conceived to exist, is in relatively 
superficial matters. The college degree marks the attainment of 
a certain point in a continuous process, any stage of which im- 
plies the fulfillment of all that have gone before. In a sense it is 
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given for the teaching at the mother’s knee, in the kindergarten, 
in the primary school and in the grammar school, as well 
all these are neces- 





as for that in the preparatory school 
sary preliminaries. It is given properly at the end of the 
college course with especial reference to that because the 
college authorities have had charge of that stage of education and 
are responsible for it. 

It is only with these limitations that I am willing to appear 
as a supporter of the second thesis on the program. If I might ven- 
ture to re-word it I should make it read: ‘The College Degree 
may properly be given without reference to how the candidate, 
how acknowledged to be worthy of the degree, acquired his fitness 
to undertake college work.” Or, better still, we might make the 
whole topic read: “Entrance Requirements Determined by the 
Meaning of the College Degree :—What is the nature and the ex- 
tent of the continuity which should exist between the work of 
the preparatory school and that of the college?’ To that question 
I shall give what seems to me the proper answer as the best means 
at my disposal of supporting the thesis assigned me on the pro- 
gram. 

It is important in any discussion, and most of all in an educa- 
tional discussion, that a speaker should make clear just how 
he understands the terms which he uses. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that I should first let you know what, in my conception, is 
that “meaning of the college degree,” by which entrance re- 
quirements are to be determined, and then what seems to me the 
function of the entrance requirements themselves. 

The college degree, then, means—or ought to mean—the pos- 
session by its recipient of the essential rudiments of culture, 
that is, compressing it to its briefest outline, chiefly certain 
habits of thought, certain liberal interests and a many-sided 
conscience. Time does not suffice to describe these in detail. 
What I mean, however, by habits of thought are such things as 
these: the habit of thinking things through and not jumping at 
conclusions; the habit of trying to get the other man’s point of 
view before passing judgment upon it; the habit of looking at 
things in their setting and genesis and historical perspective :— 
the philosophical habit of mind which President Meiklejohn in 
his inaugural set first among the things which a college training 
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should produce. I mean by liberal interests the interest in high 
human endeavor of every sort—literature, art, music, politics, 
history, archeology, sport, advancement of science, trade com- 
merce and manufacture in the large, social questions, ethical 
questions, questions of scholarship,—in a word, that breadth of 
interest which would enable a man to say from his heart, nihil 
humanum mihi alienum est. And by a many-sided conscience I 
mean such an outfit of moral, intellectual and other standards as 
will give a man a prompt indication of what is good or bad in the 
chief lines of human activity. 

The possession of al] these in a developed condition is not de- 
manded of the candidate, nor is the possession of precisely the 
same outfit of good mental habits, liberal interests and general 
standards demanded of each one; but promising rudiments of a 
considerable number of them are required; and it is as a sign of 
the attainment of these rudiments, and of that necessary matrix 
of well-mastered knowledge in which they are generated, that the 
college degree is and should be given. Practically, of course, we 
do not try to estimate these things directly, though it would cer- 
tainly be better for the quality of our output if we tried harder 
than we do to take them directly into account. We actually give 
the degree, of course, when a certain amount of intellectual work 
has been done under established conditions as to quality and 
residence. 

As to the subjects studied, the college world has, for the most 
part, decided that the particular subjects are not of crucial im- 
portance, provided that those chosen are followed in the right way 
and with the right intensity. It has declared by electives, by 
the group system and by differentiated degrees, A. B., B. L., 
B. S., ete., that there are many paths which lead to that stage 
of educational development which may fittingly be marked by 
a college degree. And if the college world had not so declared, 
the existence of cultivated men who have lacked college oppor- 
tunities would abundantly demonstrate it. 

In a somewhat similar way the function of entrance require- 
ments is to select from the company of youths who would like to 
come to college those who are fitted to profit by the opportunities 
there offered. The most important marks of such fitness are, 
again, general qualities, in nature not unlike those just indicated 
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as the marks of fitness for the college degree: such things as a 
genuine desire for the college opportunities and earnest purpose 
to make use of them, tolerable maturity and capacity to appre- 
ciate the larger aspects of the matters presented in college courses ; 
good scholarly habits, alertness in observation, accuracy, indus- 
try and experience in acquiring knowledge and assimilating it. 
Of importance secondary to these, and yet essential of course, is 
a fund of knowledge sufficient to form the foundation for studies 
of college grade. The particular sorts of knowledge that may 
properly make up this fund are in dispute ;—of that matter I 
shall speak presently. For the moment I am interested to point 
out that it is only this fund of knowledge—this secondary feature 
of real preparation for college, that is measured directly by ex- 
aminations or the record of work covered. Entrance require- 
ments administered on this basis let in, as everybody knows, some 
who have no real desire for the chief things that the college has 
to give, some who are lazy and unstable of purpose, some who 
are immature, and some who have never learned how to study. 
They keep out also, as is demonstrated occasionally, those who 
have all the more essential qualifications for profiting by college 
opportunities and who abundantly show their fitness when, now 
and then, by favor or accident, they get a chance. The chief 
elements of fitness are more subtile than the answers to exami- 
nation questions or the record of courses covered and marks re- 
ceived, but it is by no means impossible to find out whether or not 
an applicant has them in large or smal] degree, if only we are 
willing to take the necessary pains and are not set on handling 
admissions by wholesale. 

Let me anticipate here an objection that is sure to be made, 
to wit:—that the amount and quality of work done, if not a 
direct measure, is at least an indirect one of the possession of the 
more important qualities of which I have been speaking. This 
I readily concede. The essential qualities are correlated—in 
a rough and general way, and for the average student—with 
work done in the preparatory school. If it were not so the 
present system of entrance requirements would not work at all. 
At the same time it does not work so perfectly that we ought 
necessarily to be contented with it. And especially when we set 
out to discuss what entrance requirements ought to be, it is 
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the chief factors of fitness that should be uppermost in mind, and 
not the secondary factor of knowledge possessed, which should 
be kept in its secondary place. Let us keep clearly in mind, 
then, that the sole purpose of entrance requirements is to select 
those youths who are fitted to profit by what the college has to 
offer, and that the marks of fitness are primarily certain general 
qualities of mind and character, and secondarily the possessing 
of a sufficient fund of knowledge, 

And now, having made as clear as I can what seem to me to 
be the meaning of the college degree and the function of the en- 
trance requirements, I may safely go on to show why I think 
the college degree may properly be given without much reference 
to how the candidate acquired his fitness for undertaking col- 
lege work. Let us consider a moment the relation of the pre- 
paratory school to the possession of what we have pointed out as 
the elements of preparation for successful college work. The 
chief qualities are, in a general way, qualities of character, and 
as such are partly innate and partly the product of early train- 
ing or of other personal and social] influences. They are strength- 
ened and developed by good teaching at all stages of education, 
and not least, of course, in that of the preparatory school. As 
regards the value of particular subjects, assuming good teaching 
in all, there can be little doubt that some at least of the primary 
qualities are more readily cultivated in connection with certain 
subjects in the curriculum than with others, The whole thing 
is relative, however; the qualities are not wholly school-bred ; 
differences in skill and capacity of teachers may upset tables of 
educational values, and individual differences in students may 
cause variations from the usual outcome. The different sorts of 
apparatus in a gymnasium are especially designed to give par- 
ticular sorts of bodily training, but an active man will get a good 
deal of exercise outside the gymnasium; even good machines may 
be practically valueless for their purposes if the physical trainer 
is ignorant of their proper use and capacities, and many young 
men of atypical development may not need work with all, or 
much more with some than with others, 

The increasing of these valuable qualities one might call the 
positive function of the preparatory school. It has also from the 
college point of view, a negative one, namely—the sifting out, 
by a sort of biological selection, of those who have not the neces- 
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sary qualities. This it does partly by the long four years of 
work which it demands, and partly also by the subjects which 
make up its curriculum. I suspect that some preparatory sub- 
jects, regarded as very valuable, work largely as sieves, discour- 
aging and turning away the students who have not the ability and 
persistent energy for them, and they do in this way excellent 
work. But as sieves they are not discriminating as to what they 
reject; the students that come through them are good, but it is 
not certain that all whom they hold back are bad. They turn 
away those who are not fit in the particular sense in which they 
test fitness. The study of vocal music, for example, would be 
such a sieve, but those whom it turned back might still be com- 
petent in many other directions. It is so with other more weighty 
subjects. 

My feeling, with reference to a standard curriculum for the 
preparatory school—still looking at the matter from the point 
of view of these chief essentials for college suecess—is that it 
may be quite possible to draw up one which on the average, 
would be the best attainable for most students. What it should 
contain I regard as a matter for experts in secondary education, 
and I gladly leave it in their hands. All I should ask would be 
that they should make sure it had enough that was tonic and 
strenuous in it, that it was a real gymnasium for the developing 
oi the qualities of which I have been talking and finally, that it 
should not be too narrow in range. And yet even if such a best 
course were in existence, I should be unwilling to make its com- 
pletion a sine qua non for entrance to college, for the very reason 
that I should want to keep the door open for the man who by 
chance had arrived at fitness for college by some other road ;— 
not so good, perhaps, but still possible, and perhaps for him the 
only possible one. If the experts had decided that the old- 
fashioned Latin, Greek and mathematics was the ideal, I should 
feel it a duty to receive any man who could show himself fit, 
though he had worked with modern languages, science and his- 
tory, or if the decision fell toward these subjects, for the stray 
man who had become fit through work in the classics and mathe- 
matics. 

Even this supposedly ideal course would have to be taught by 
such teachers as the secondary schools can secure, and the very 


same ideal curriculum would give variable results according to 
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the skill of the teachers that work under it; and there can be no 
doubt that a second-class curriculum taught by first-class teachers 
would give better results than a first-class curriculum taught by 
second-class teachers. It would be stupid in such a ease to close 
the door against the better fitted man because he had not had the 
nominally better curriculum. 

As a matter of fact, it is not at all likely that the experts in 
secondary education will be able to give us a single absolutely 
best curriculum. If they are able to combine upon one, it will be 
the best only in the sense that it is the best for the average boy, 
or for some designated sort of secondary schools. It will be the 
best in the sense that a ready-made suit is the best fit for a 
growing boy. It will do very well for the run of boys, but some 
will be too long in the arms or too round shouldered to fit the suit. 

Do not mistake me here,—I am not objecting to a best average 
course, nor to ready-made clothing; both may be the best that a 
particular boy is able to get. My objection is only to the pro- 
posal that anybody should be refused admission to college because 
he happens to be clothed in some other sort of suit of knowledge 
than that which is best for the average. It all comes back, in the 
end, to the principle that college entrance requirements should 
be such as to certify that the man is fitted to undertake college 
work rather than that he has been made fit in a particular way. 

We have been speaking so far in a general way, of the work of 
the preparatory school as it affects the chief factors of success in 
college. You will recall, however, that we recognized a certain 
foundation of knowledge as also essential though secondary. We 
must consider that a moment, though it will not detain us long. 

It is clear, of course, that if a young man is to begin advanced 
studies in college, he must have the preliminaries beforehand. 
He cannot go on with higher mathematics unless he has had 
something of algebra and geometry; he cannot read Greek authors 
with profit unless he has had Greek grammar. It would be 
absurd to allow a student to undertake work in college for which 
he had not the knowledge presupposed. There are, therefore, 
certain natural requirements based on the sort of college work 
the student is to do. These we cannot avoid. There are also 
other subjects that are less essential though useful preliminaries. 
In so far as they are very important we must require them; in 
so far as enough of them may be picked up incidentally we should 
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not require them. And there is, finally, a certain capital of gen- 
eral information necessary for getting out of college what it has 
to give, and because of this we may fairly demand that the pre- 
paratory course should not have been too narrow. In a word, 
our entrance requirements ought to demand in the case of the 
knowledge part of preparation, as in that of the character part, 
that the candidate show himself equipped for what he in par- 
ticular is to do in college, And such requirements would be met 
by any student of good quality who had followed any preparatory 
course which contained a solid nucleus and a reasonably broad 
periphery,—provided he did not desire to take subjects in college 
for which he lacked the special preliminary knowledge neces- 
sary—in which case he would, naturally, expect to get it up before 
entrance. 

Of course the existence of even such general requirements as 
these does involve a certain endorsement by the college of the 
preparatory course of any candidate it admits and allows to gradu- 
ate; but I take it that the gentiemen who support the first thesis 
have in mind something quite different from this, for in this case 
the college admits those whom it judges fit to profit by its courses, 
and awards the degree to those whom it judges to have so profited. 
The whole matter is made to turn within the college. 

I am opposed to the thesis which they support, because in my 
judgment it tends toward system and machinery, toward dis- 
regarding individuals and handling students in masses, in fact 
towards one of the cardinal sins of modern college education. 
Kant’s ethical maxim was that one should never treat another as 
a means but always as an end. It is surely but one step short 
of treating a student as a means to ignore his personality, handle 
him according to general rules, and refuse him consideration 
on his merits because to do otherwise would strain and perhaps 
wreck administrative machinery. 

Of course we must not be unreasonable; a certain amount of 
system is necessary, and machinery has its place; but they should 
serve and not dominate; they should be lessened wherever possible 
and not increased. And when a college administrator sacrifices 
a man to the college machinery, as now and then he must, he 
ought to do it with searchings of heart and with apologies like 
those of the Indian hunter to the deer, to the brother whom his 
desperate necessities have compelled him to slay. 
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mmmMCUMME TT problem of honesty in work in school and col- 


T lege is neither new nor altogether insoluble. As 
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the first urchin sat before the first pedagogue it 
was a battle of wit against experience; and as the 
last boy with shining morning face shall snail-like 
answer the summons of the final call to school, his 
= mind will perhaps be revolving some scheme to out- 
SunMGMMMM raneuver his ancient, immemorial enemy. The 
whole trouble lies in human nature, in wrong human nature, in 
human nature that seeks the line of least resistance, that is easily 
satisfied with low attainments, that is dull and untrained, and 
that confuses wrong self interest with rightful self interest, human 
nature in fine as it has its hour with the ethically blind and un- 
disciplined period of boyhood. 

I do not mean to suggest that the youthful cheat in school and 
college is altogether innocent of the moral quality of the dis- 
honest act, or that there is in his mind no motive to secure per- 
sonal advantage in an underhanded way. On the contrary, he is 
often quite aware of what he is doing; but he regards it as a part 
of the game, an incident in the inveterate warfare between 
teacher and student. \ 

The real explanation is to be found in my judgment, in the 
more or less clear feeling that the interests of students and 
teachers are not identical, in the resulting feelipg of a. portion of 
the student body that cheating is not really cheating, and so not 
dishonorable, but rather an exhibition of shrewdness superior to 
that shown by the examiner in the character of the paper and in 
the methods of administering the examination, This view ap- 
pears to me to be the traditional view. So a tolerance of dis- 
honest work naturally results among student bodies. 

Again, there is a rather conscious feeling among boys that 
‘others do not lose by one’s own dishonesty, and that it is merely 
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one’s Own gain, and not another’s loss. ‘The fact that the dis- 
honest may sometimes by his craft and deceit gain undeserved 
precedence over the honest is too remote and indirect a contin- 
gency to have a deterring effect upon the cheat.” 

In general, it is to be doubted if a boy up to the time when he 
is ready to leave home for school and college has been fortified by 
the watchful care and teaching of his parents against dishonesty 
in his studies as he has been against stealing, lying and vice. A 
new world opens before him. The smaller circle of the family 
has been exchanged for the larger and looser environment of the 
school or college. New leaders enter into his life, new ideals 
greet him, more complex influences surround him, the normal 
process of life seems less clear, standards of conduct hitherto 
honored in his life yield to strange ones which have to be tested. 
The very novelty of life bewilders. He finds that the low standards 
of honesty that he has hitherto observed in many of the 
common activities and relations of life seem to be repeated even 
among those who are seeking the large privileges of education. 

The act of “cribbing” does not seem to be regarded as a sin, 
or as dishonorable, especially if it can be concealed, and the temp- 
tation to yield to it comes quickly and subtly. 

As an experienced school man observes, “dishonesty is en 
couraged by the feeling on the part of many teachers that it is 
undignified and even unfair to supervise too closely and rigidly. 
Is this not akin to the feeling of some faculties that they are not 
called upon or expected to exercise the same firm and definite 
discipline of organization that prevails in business enterprises of 
like magnitude? Not to supervise examinations thoroughly, when 
supervision is the school or college practice, is as unreasonable 
and illogical, in the words of this acute school master, as it would 
be for mill owners to pay their help by allowing them to go to the 
open money till and draw out unobserved the sum agreed upon 
with each workman as his wage.” The sure result of this spirit 
is that manifest sense of superiority to city or municipal law 
more or less frequently shown by student communities throughout 
our country. Not only are laxity of conduct and wrong ethical 
ideals shown toward those standards set by the college, but to 
those set by the city and the state as well. Laws should be just, 
but they should also be obeyed, that all men may know, especially 
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those privileged to enjoy the great gifts of education, that “obedi- 
ence to law is liberty.” 

[t can be definitely asserted that dishonesty in examination 
follows dishonesty in all the requirements of daily work, not 
only in the normal recitation, but in all kinds of prepared work, 
note books, themes, laboratory exercises, tests, the many devices 
which have been increasingly employed by teachers to give thor- 
oughness and a practical value to work and to secure the doing 
of a boy’s work by himself and not by others. It would appear 
that every such effort to secure honest work by the individual has 
afforded a new point of attack where the ingenious but idle boy 
can seek to break through the teacher’s plan to help him find his 
powers and use them. ‘The sequence is clearly obvious: failure 
to prepare the day’s lesson oceasions the need and temptation to 
cheat in class; serious and continued failure in class work of what- 
ever sort dooms the idler to dishonest examinations. 

One of the most effective preventions of dishonesty in examina- 
tions, then, is clearly to secure from boys the thorough and honest 
mastery of daily work. To this great end, as important for what 
it saves a boy from as for what it saves him to, the will and art 
and experience of all teachers should be bent. 

Such observations seem actually commonplace, so familiar are 
they to the thinking and practice of every teacher. But it is a 
familiar field that is being traversed, yet a field that must be 
retraversed, because the victory is not yet won. It is helpful to 
rediscover points at which in the contest for honest work by our 
pupils we have been defeated and disappointed in our ideals for 
them, that we may align our forces more wisely in the future. 
Such a reconnaissance may also be encouraging by disclosing the 
wisely chosen positions where we may still continue the battle for 
high ideals and honorable work. 

A most experienced college man feels that the motive of a stu- 
dent who cheats in his college work is not different from that of 
the man who cheats in other relations of life with other men. 
Each hopes to get by dishonesty more than is his due. He goes 
on to say that it is hard to understand how young men who 
have been selected to be trained in college that they may becorne 
public servants and public leaders can hold the belief that dis- 
honesty in dealing with the faculty is not a serious offence, What 
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ground is there, he asks, for the position sometimes taken, that 
a student is justified in cheating in examinations, if he gets a 
chance, because he is watched by his instructors ? 

The purpose of supervision is not to detect, but to guard against 
the temptation to do wrong, It is not likely that the college stu- 
dent will ever again be where he will be watched so little. At 
every post of responsibility and honor which he may reach as life 
goes on he will find checks and safeguards set for him such as the 
freer years of youth and early manhood do not generally bring, 
and a higher and exacter standard of accuracy and performance 
required. Slovenly work, a lack of sense of responsibility, a weak 
purpose, low aims, all these tend to make a boy or man antago- 
nistic to those forces of life that alone have the power to save 
him to the great uses and the great satisfactions of life. Turn- 
ing from these he allies himself with those other powers that dis- 
integrate, weaken and destroy. The stars in their courses, the 
silent, unobserved, mighty forces fight against such a life. 

“Cribbing”’, both in recitation and examination, often occurs 
because there is opportunity, the weak will yielding to the sense 
of need and to the slight chance of detection. There are many 
other faults, some venial and some serious, into which all men 
may fall through a feeling of security from detection. A boy 
will often be lazy, or untidy, if allowed to be so; he will often 
weaken his health by unwise eating, if no restraint be put upon 
him. Boys are not stronger than their elders in some things. 

Many of us doubtless recall a paragraph by president Hyde 
of Bowdoin that appeared within the last few months in “The 
Outlook”, on dangerous slang phrases that are not only current 
among young people today, but that seem to pass unchallenged as 
if freighted with unassailable truth. Among them was the phrase 
“to get by.” As I read editorial comments this last summer in 
England and Germany in the leading newspapers of these coun- 
tries on the recent presidential signing of the Senate bill on 
shipping tolls for the Panama canal, there was in my mind a 
sense of deep humiliation that we are so often regarded by fdr- 
eigners as tricksters satisfied with any bit of chicanery that 
enables us “to get by. No more damaging influence is at 
work among us as a nation today that the widespread feeling 
that every requirement of duty and honorable dealing is met if 
one only “gets by,” or, using a possibly more hideous phrase, if 
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one “gets away with it.” These phrases, uniquely picturesque, 
come up from that social stratum where thugs and thieves, and 
professional criminals operate and live their lives; they are the 
shibboleth of the lower world; and yet they are habitually on the 
lips of the supposedly choice element of the rising generation to 
whom the enduring riches of education and culture are being 
offered in unexampled generosity in this land of ours. They 
not only use them, they use them with a ring of positive and tri- 
umphant assurance that there can be no further heights of per- 
formance to which they should be expected to rise. They are 
little aware how hollow and false is the claim to success that 
rests on the lowest possible achievement. ‘The voices of profes- 
sional sport, of the street, of demagogic politics, of the man of 
“bluff” fill their ears and exclude the words of the truly wis 
which we, their teachers, seek to declare to them. ‘They are un- 
willing to take theories of conduct and life that they so often see, 
or think they see, disproved by concrete facts of life. 

Right here, in low ideals, in unmoral standards, in satisfaction 
with meager performance, in the worship of “getting by” is 
found the chief enemy of the American boy today. He too often 
sees it in sport, in business, in politics, even in the life of his 
father with his double moral code, one for his family and club, 
another for his business. The boy or young man who contents 
himself with the wretched morals and the equally wretched judg- 
ment embodied in the phrase “to get by” soon finds himself pre- 
disposed to all the sad results of such a damaged view of life. Ne- 
glect of work is inevitable, the need of desperate means ‘“‘to get 
by” comes surely, dishonesty follows, and unawares he has en- 
tered on the road that must ultimately fail to get him by. 

A friend, who is a college dean, writes that he believes that 
“the habits acquired in many preparatory schools, where without 
fear of criticism or of punishment, pupils adopt dishonest methods 
of performing their work,” is one of the causes of dishonest 
work in college. There are schools and schools, just as there are 
colleges and colleges, and it is easily presumable that the same 
heights of quickened moral sense are not always reached in the 
life of any school or college, and that the same depths of debased 
ideals are not always dropped to. As a Nestor among American 
school men writes on this point, “we all love to shove respon- 
sibility back, the college on the schools, the schools on the grades, 
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the grades on the home” and its parental training, or lack of it 
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“But the fact is that dishonesty exists all along the line, is a part 


of our imperfect human nature.” 
It is in my opinion very improbable that there is as great laxity 


of honesty in the secondary school as in the college. Proof as to 
which is the ereater sinner in respect of dishonest work would 
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terial which way the balance inclines. The secondary school and 


impossible. Nor is this the proble m to be solved: it is really imma 


the college are so closely related in work and in aim, and each 
so materially influences the other that the moral and intellectual 
vitality of each is of immediate and exceeding value to the other, 

A secondary school teacher who has been fitting boys for many 
different colleges for more than thirty years, picks up some valu- 
able information and correct views of the opinions and practices 
of the college student as well as of the school boy. He has through 
these intellectual sons of his many sources of information of the 
deep and real currents of college life. Never has one of my old 
boys, while in college, or in later years when maturer confidences 
are exchanged, said to me that he has found a sounder life in 
college than in school. He has often commented on the larger, 
freer life, the broadening horizon, the chance for fuller expres- 
sion of individuality which the college offers, and the value of 
the more closely ordered life in school has been referred to with 
appreciation as leading to regular hours and habits of work in 
college. To attribute the dishonest work of the college student 
too largely to the secondary school’s laxity is too easy an escape 
from the difficulty, the trouble cannot be so definitely localized. 
That dishonest boys go up to college from the secondary schools 
is beyond question. Such boys also come up to the secondary 
schools from the lower grades, and teachers in such schools would 
undoubtedly say that it is not an infrequent experience to re- 
ceive dishonest pupils direct from the homes. But that “habits 
are formed in many preparatory schools, where without fear either 
of criticism or punishment pupils adopt dishonest methods of 
performing their work,” I believe to be very improbable. The 
same occasions and surroundings and motives for dishonesty that 
may be found in school certainly exist in college as well, with a 
looser sense of responsibility oftentimes, and a greater confusion 
of mind about the limits of personal liberty. Personal prefer- 
ence too often determines for the college student the bounds of 
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personal liberty. No school could long exist, I mean no school 
of substantial merit, certainly no school could long preserve its 
strength and usefulness, in which dishonesty were possible with- 
out fear of criticism or punishment. 

This same friend goes on to explain further the presence of 
dishonest work in college by the fact that many instructors in 
eollege fail to give sutlicient direction as to how they wish to 
have their work done and to make clear their attitude towards 
those who depart from these instructions, and by the further fact 
that many officers of instruction differ greatly in their attitude 
tuwards cases of dishonesty, many making no effort to detect it, 
and by the still further fact that those officers who do attempt to 
prevent and detect dishonesty vary greatly in their opinions ‘as 
to proper methods of investigation, and as to the character and 
severity of the punishment. 

In these statements he throws clear and helpful light on the 
situation as it may be in college. He adds very valuable sugges- 
tions for preventing dishonest work, stating that every officer 
should be expected to do all in his power through the methods of 


, assigninent and conduct of his work to remove opportunities for 


dishonesty, to arrange his courses so that the amount and char- 
acter of his work and conditions under which it is assigned 
should be such as to discourage carelessness and to stimulate the 
individual performance of work. Right here again is one of the 
critical points of the entire question. When a student can be 
brought to do his own daily work with some fair degree of uni- 
formity, the need of dishonest help both in recitation and exami- 
nation ceases, and with it ceases the desire for such help. The 
right nail has been hit, and it can undoubtedly be driven home 
and clinched the more securely, if the secondary school in its 
place is seeking to enforce the same great lesson by wise methods 
of supervision and by the constant teaching of the sin of dishon- 
esty, its sure destruction of character, its ultimate detection and 
defeat, and the final discovery that the cheat, in this busy world 
where only true work counts, in the long run cheats himself only. 

For instance, a college president recently related to a group of 
gentlemen, the story of a confession, made to him only a short 
time before by a forty year alumnus of his college, of a bald lie 
told in his freshman year to one of his professors, whereby he 
later in regular course received his degree. Under the rebukings 
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of conscience, which he had withstood for more than forty years, 
the unhappy man finally appealed for counsel and help to the 
president of the college whose diploma he had received through 
a gross falsehood. It should be considered at least a faithful 
conscience that continued its monitorial work so long. Imagine 
the surrender of every diploma upon which the taint and blemish 
of dishonesty might rest! 

Is a reference to the Worcester Academy permissible? We 
believe that this very important and serious problem, difficult as 
it is, and never to be fully and permanently solved, can find 
reasonable solution. One means of solution lies in the use of 
those preventions that are found in the effective administration 
of recitations, tests, and the more formal and weightier exami- 
nations. ‘Blue books” are given the examiner by each boy in 
advance. Proper seats are provided for each boy, our purpose 
being to have these seats too far apart to allow whispered ques- 
tions and answers, the reading of another’s book, or the inter- 
change of written information. This isolation of seats is not 
always as effective as it should be. No such devices as these 
purely external and mechanical arrangements can exclude the 
prepared “crib.” The possibility of its exclusion depends on 
quite another kind of effort to be discussed soon. Supervision 
that is alert and keen must reinforce all other practical provis- 
ions for honest examinations. Is it a shame that all this has 
to be? That it is regrettable must be admitted. But we can- 
not blink the plain facts of human nature as we know them to 
be. (It is not pessimism to recognize the palpable facts of life, 
nor true optimism to close our eyes to them and ignore them,) 
These boys of ours are like heathen Medea of old, and like Chris- 
tian Paul, they often see the better course and approve it, but 
sometimes they follow the worse, and still like Paul, are smitten 
with deep blindness before they get the power of true vision. It 
i3 just this slant in human nature that all teachers recognize and 
seek to remove. 

This brings me to the second order of means which we employ 
in the Worcester Academy to help our boys build level, straight 
thoroughfares for life. It is by the force of a live public opinion, 
which we seek to create by a frank discussion of the moral grounds 
on which the argument for honesty rests, that we seek to educate 
away from the traditional views and practices of school boys re- 
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garding dishonest aids to recitations, written themes, note-books, 
and other forms of prepared work, as well as examinations, It is 
altogether the higher appeal, because it is made to the conscience 
and to the judgment as well, to the inner self, where ideals are 
born, and to which all questions of right and wrong come finally 
to be passed upon. Constant agitation is necessary, frequent 
reviews in this highest topic of all instruction are as necessary 
as in the regular subjects of the school curriculum. Again and 
again a return is made to a discussion of the fundamental 
principles of honest living, with the use of fresh illustrative ma- 
terial as it may be gathered from the accumulating experiences 
o and traditions of the school. The dismissed boy is the graphic 
evidence that the sinner against the great law that all school work 
must be honest work loses his school life and passes on and out 
of it. We know well enough that law on the statute books and 
law enforced have never yet secured uniform obedience to law, 
because laws are first and chiefly kept or violated in the heart. 
So the campaign for righteousness in school life is directed 
toward boys’ powers to think and feel trulyto the end that they 
may learn to love wisely and to hate wisely. We seek to range 
the leading boys in the school, especially the Board of Monitors, 
the class presidents, and team captains, and the higher classes on 
” the side of honest work. And sometimes we meet with gratifying 
success. 

From one of the greatest New England schools which has given 
serious thought to this difficult problem, word comes that not 
much has been accomplished in satisfactory and permanent re- 
sults. Examinations on the honor plan have been tried from time 
to time only to return sooner or later to the old method of admin- 
istering by supervision and by removal of the dishonest boy 
when detected. The feeling among the teachers in this school 
is that after all the boys themselves don’t want anything else 
than supervised examinations. Their attitude in general is that 
they do not wish to do police duty themselves. They can’t be 
brought to regard the school as a club of gentlemen, in other 
words as an association of gentlemen from which any one guilty 
of cheating should be expelled. Their point of view is that they 
have nothing to do with the question of admission to the school, 
and therefore should have nothing to do with the question of ex- 
pulsion from it. They are inclined, furthermore, to say that if 
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they do not like a student's conduct, they will not for this reason 
undertake to deprive him of the opportunity to get instruction 
and to go on to college if he so desires 

Do hol the very eff rts that are made Dy st idents Lhoems¢ es 
for the so-called honor system point to the belief held by not a 
few of them in all colleges, that dishonesty in examinations, or in 
other kinds of coll work, carries with it no dishonor or loss of 
personal char: cter ¢ What else ean it mean 4 Do sn’t the a ire 
for the establishment of the honor system carry with it the plain 
assumption that unless a student be put on his honor he does not 
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feel any Compuision To be nonorabie ¢ May not the honor system 
really appear prima facie to be a confession of this sort, a cotm- 
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promise, as 1t were, with eolege al thorities, that amounts to the 


statement “don’t supervise us at all, or else we shall make super- 
vision ineffective,” because supervision cannot be perfect against 
those who will to thwart it. Is a business man who assumes 
large money obligations for others unwilling to be pul under 
adequate bonds for the honorable discharge of his responsibilities ? 
What would be thought of him if he were? The responsibilities 
would seek another man. The bearings of these large duties of 
life cannot be learned too early in life. Too many of our college 
graduates enter life untrained and inexperienced not only in the 
technique of business, but in the large, every day moralities of 
life as well. Has the demand for the honor system ever orig- 
inated with a college faculty? Has it always come from the 
student body? At any rate, as a friend of mine remarks, honor 
systems should be justified or condemned by “their fruits,” and 
those schools and colleges that have tried them know whether their 
fruits have been rewarding or disappointing. He goes on to say 
that he thinks that an honor system deals damaging blows to the 
sense of personal accountability to others to whom we are neces- 
sarily responsible, and to the sense of subjection to law, which 
is so deficient in many college men. 

The experience with the honor system of one of the greatest 
New England schools has already been given in this paper. How 
it has fared with some colleges will be of interest and value. At 
Yale there is a distinctly favorable feeling for the honor system, 
The students of the scientfic school have adopted it, and in Yale 
College the students feel that the spirit of the honor system should 
prevail without need of the machinery that supports the honor 
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system when statedly installed. The Yale fraternities and so- 
cicties are believed to encourage and to work towards the essen- 
tial values of the honor system by holding ineligible for the 
highest social honors, men who cheat and are dishonorable in 
their work. 

At Bowdoin “the hard and fast honor system” is objected to. 
Detected dishonesty in the lower classes is dealt with severely. 
Stringe1 Cy at these points, supplemented by collewe-wide eultiva- 
tion of high ethical principles makes cheating practically unheard 
of among the upper classes. Dean Sills writes of a case of a 
student who cheated in his examination. ‘The Dean had ocea- 
sion to leave the room during the examination, and on discover- 
ing, later, that there had been dishonesty, naturally inquired if the 
dishonest act was done while he was out of the room. The ingenu- 
ous youth showed his delicate sense of honor by exclaiming “Oh! 
no, I would not have done it then!” 

At Williams also, there is the distinct feeling that since 186, 
when the honor system was established, the atmosphere has grad- 
ually changed to more wholesome conditions, and at present it is 
thought that every under-graduate regaras the use of help in 
examinations as thoroughly improper and worthy of censure. 
Instances of dishonest work do occur, however, and are dealt with 
by the student committee that is in charge of such matters. 

These words from intelligent college deans, men who are sup- 
posedly nearest to the inner life of the college, seem distinctly 
encouraging, pointing as they do to an increasingly higher sense 
of responsibility for conduct that befits gentlemen. 

If things that are true, and honest, and pure, and of good re- 
port, perish in our schools and colleges, where can they be ex- 
pected to flourish? But they surely will not fail. It is the 
world-old fight between light and darkness, between the visible 
things of this world and the invisible things of the spirit. It’s 
Arnold’s “young barbarians at play.” The elemental energies 
at work down deep in the natures of these youth of ours are in 
some real sense barbaric; but out of the strong is to come forth 
sweetness, and from this turmoil in the moral natures of these 
growing boys is to issue ordered thought, clear intelligence, moral 
insight, and finally honorable and useful lives, if we ourselves 


are wise and patient and strong in our inspiring work among 
them, 
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or girl nothing takes the place of good family and 
home influences. A father and mother who are 
deeply religious and who are more interested in 
the welfare of their children than they are in 
their own business or social advancement will ac- 
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= = complish better results with their sons and daugh- 
FummMoMMM tors than any school or college teacher who could 
be named or imagined. It should be the study of the teacher, 
wherever it can be done in a tactful way, to bring the attention 
of the parents of their pupils to this fact. The boy and girl who 
are brought up to believe that it is positively wrong to lie and to 
cheat will in nine cases out of ten do no cribbing and no lying in 
school and college. It is also important that we who are teachers 
should ourselves set an example of absolute honesty, so far as 
the frailty of human nature will permit, When every college 
president, every professor, and every school principal tells 
the exact truth about his institution, concerning its standards of 
admission, its sanitation, the quality of the faculty and of the 
students, we shall then be in a better position to set forth the 
horrors of falsehood and swindling to our pupils. I have read 
some advertisements. of schools that lied like a hotel circular. 
What must the boys in such a school think of the morality and 
truthfulness of those that conduct it ? 

It is my firm conviction that the world is growing better and 
schools and colleges are growing better with it. There is cer- 
tainly less cheating in college now than when I was an under- 
graduate. In those days a considerable number of the pupils 
prepared fearful and wonderful cribs, which showed an almost 
diabolical ingenuity in patient and elaborate construction. More 
time and brains were spent on the preparation of these devices 
to swindle than a faithful preparation of the entire course would 
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have demanded. But those good old times have passed away. 
They reflected the old attitude that prevailed between student 
and instructor; when the student looked upon his instruetor as 
his natural foe and exercised his mind to outwit him, and when 
the instructor regarded himself as a policeman and every student 
a criminal until he could prove himself innocent. I well remember 
many evenings on the campus when there was a student dis- 
turbance, and the shadowy form of a college professor could be 
seen flitting behind the elm trees, taking down in a notebook the 
names of the luckless individuals that he was able to recognize. 
Under such a system of espionage what could be expected from 
students in class room tests and at the times of written exami- 
nations? Furthermore, it was not considered undignified in those 
days, for a college president to wrestle »hysically with a refrac- 
tory under-graduate. The Rev. Dr. Ezekiel Robinson, president 
of Brown University, chased a noisy student around the street 
corner at the top of the steep hill on which Brown University is 
situated. As the student was rounding the curve the president 
succeeded in giving him a tremendous kick which sent him to 
the bottom of the hill. This was only one instance where the 
president of the university succeeded in coming into very close 
contact with the student body. Today the relations between stu- 
dents and members of the faculty are much more intimate and 
at the same time infinitely more dignified. 

I believe that the honor system in colleges is bound to come, 
because it has worked well where it has been tried and because 
it seems to be on the increase. It can never be a success, however, 
unless student sentiment is overwhelmingly in favor of it. With 
my own classes I have tried the honor system for the last few 
years and with excellent results. By an honor system I do not 
mean the substitution of supervision by the students for super- 
vision by the faculty. I mean an honor system pure and simple. 
I do not request my students to write or to sign any pledge; tell- 
ing them that their names on the examination papers are sup- 
posed to represent exclusively their own work. Nor is it pos- 
sible for any guilty man to be punished either by faculty detec- 
tion or by the much more terrible force of a student court. I 
tell the students that I do not expect a single one of them to 
report to me the name of any guilty man, but that if any cheat- 
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ing at all is observed that I shall be informed that such has been 
the case, in order that I may abandon the honor system if its 
results do not prove wholly satisfactory. Unless an honor sys- 
tem is very much more effective than faculty supervision, it 
would be much better for all concerned to have faculty supervision 
and make it more effective than it has sometimes been in the past. 

In cases where we do have faculty supervision in school and 
college all the students who are taking the examination should 
be treated with that respect and consideration that one gentle- 
man should always give another. In some institutions I have 
seen professors and graduate students who are proctoring, stand 
in the middle of the room and converse in loud tones while the 
students in close proximity to them were trying in vain to write 
a good examination paper. JI have sometimes seen incidents 
similar to the following: A student finishes his paper early, 
hands it to a proctor and-departs. The proctor reads three or 
four lines, laughs loudly, calls two or three other proctors to 
him, and the three of them giggle with laughter over the paper 
in the presence of the other students who are still trying to write 
their answers to the questions set. Students are not the only 
thoughtless persons in the world, and when there is faculty super- 
vision the supervisors should be absolutely silent and not disturb 
in any way the pupils who are struggling hard to complete their 
tasks. 
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IS indeed a difficult task to show in a limited 
space of time, how an abstract principle, such as 
honor, becomes an organic and concrete fact in 
the life of the University of Virginia. I think it 
will conduce to clearness, if, at the very outset, 
we put ourselves on guard lest we confound the 
= mere mechanical and administrative part of the 
Frm stem with the underlying sentiment which is its 
raison d'etre. ‘The details of the administrative phase are not 
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the be-all and end-all of the honor system, but only serve to regu- 
late a system, whose foundations are laid in something deeper 
than mere conventional ruling. Many other institutions have 
patents on other machinery, but the difference is unessential, for 
all must utilize the same force of human nature and be impelled 
by the same dynamic power, * 

With this in mind, my task will be to show how student honor 
is eminently successful for, and vitally necessary to, the welfare 
of our university. 

The honor system, as it now exists at Virginia, is but the nat- 
ural outgrowth, and living embodiment of certain passages in 
Thomas Jefferson’s ideal of academic discipline, which he ex- 
presses in the following words: “The best mode of government 
for youth in large collections is certainly a desideratum not yet 
attained by us. It may be well questioned whether fear, after a 
certain age, is a motive to which we should have ordinary re- 
course. The human character is susceptible of other incitements 
to correct conduct more worthy of employ and of better effect. 
Pride of character, laudable ambition, and moral disposition are 
innate correctives of the indiscretions of that lively age, and 
when strengthened by habitual appeal and exercise, have a hap- 
pier effect on future character than the degrading motive of fear. 
Hardening them to disgrace, to corporal punishment, and servile 
regulations cannet be the best process for producing erect char- 
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acter. The affectionate deportment between father and son offers, 
in fact, the best example for that of tutor and pupil; and the 
experience and practice of other countries in this respect may 
be worthy of inquiry and consideration with us. It will then be 
for the wisdom and discretion of the visitors to perfect and pre- 
pare a system of government, which, if founded in reason and 
comity, will be more likely to nourish in the minds of our youths 
the combined spirit of order and self-respect, so congenial with 
our political institutions and so important to be woven into the 
American character.” 

These then, were the seeds of the honor system, which bore 
fruit some years later in the following resolution, presented in 
1842 by Prof. Henry St. George Tucker of the faculty, and 
immediately adopted: “Resolved, That in all future written ex- 
aminations for distinction or other honors of the university, each 
candidate shall attach to the written answers presented by him 
on such examinations, a certificate in the following words: ‘I, 
A. B., do hereby certify upon honor that I have derived no as- 
sistance during the time of this examination from any source 
whatever, whether oral, written or in print, in giving the above 
answers.” Since then the form has been slightly modified, the 
pledge now reading, “I hereby certify upon honor that I have 
neither given nor received assistance on this examination,” which 
pledge is appended to all written quizzes and examinations at 
Virginia. 

Concerning the early successes and failures with which the 
resolution of 1842 met, I am not prepared to speak for lack of 
information. But the fact that the substance of it has remained 
with us for seventy years is evidence that the honor system is 
not a vain chimera, but a very practicable and feasible thing. 
Of this I shall have more to say in its proper connection. 

With such a pledge as we now have, implicit confidence is 
placed in the student, and (to speak of the honor system in its 
connection with examinations) the need of professors, proctors 
or any other officers in the class room during the examination is 
no longer felt. The Professor goes in and out as he chooses, his 
presence being required from time to time only in order that he 
may clear up those obscurities that are almost invariably asso- 
ciated with a series of questions. Furthermore, the student him- 
self goes in and out as he chooses, but as no man is above sus- 
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picion, if the student intends to absent himself for any length of 
time, or to visit any such unfrequented place as his own room, 
he usually requests someone to accompany him during the 
absence. 

At this point it is vital that a possible objection be answered. 
Is not this total freedom that the student enjoys likely to be 
abused? If you will pardon a personal allusion, I once had 
an occasion to explain our honor system to a student of one of 
our larger universities. When I had completed what I thought 
was a satisfactory exposition, my friend turned to me and said, 
“That’s fine. We have nothing like that.” “Yes,” I said, 
“that is fine.’ “But don’t you cheat at Virginia any way?’ was 
the question put to me. So I found that we were judging the 
merits of the system from totally different points of view. My 
friend extolled the system because he thought he saw in it an 
increased opportunity for underhanded practice. In fact, he 
was paying a tribute to what he thought was the ingenuity of 
our students. What security then, can we offer that our pledges 
are strictly observed ? 

The first safeguard, though not a tangible one, is yet a very 
pewerful one and rests on the empirical principle that to trust 
a man is to make a man worthy of your trust. The generally 
friendly terms on which professor and student stand at Vir- 
ginia is perhaps the result of the assumption, on the part of both, 
at the very outset, that each is man and gentleman, and this 
mutual relation of trust and friendship, in my mind, is one of the 
chief guarantees of our honor system and the fulfillment of Jef- 
ferson’s ideal of student government, which he says, “if founded 
in reason and comity will be more likely to nourish in our youth 
the combined spirit of order and self-respect.” This feeling on 
the part of all, that everyone is to be treated as a man and a 
gentleman, in fact, “as an end in himself”, renders impossible 
any two codes of ethics totally divergent, one of which is to be 
observed in general life, and the other only in the narrower 
domain of the class room. 

I know that “cribbing” is felt by some to be, if not a justifiable, 
yet a venial offense when the professor or certain other agents 
are present for the specific purpose of espionage; and therefore 
the whole question is narrowed down to a mere contest of vigi- 
lance, in which the side that has the majority usually wins. But 
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be that as it may, suffice it to say that the honor system and the 
open and amicable relations between faculty and students at 
Virginia are two things so inextricably connected and recipro- 
ably related, that it is impossible really to discover which is 
‘ause and which is effect; and this relation prevents any prac- 
tices in the class room different from those employed in a larger 
sphere. It seems to me that this very fact of our student con- 
sistency discountenances the statement once made that ‘Honor 
is too sensitive a sprite to be called upon on daily or routine occa- 
sions.” Surely it would be paradoxical and a contradiction in 
terms to say that a gentleman should not be taken at his word 
as soon as he enters the narrow confines of the lecture hall. To 
say that the habitual telling of truth, whenever the occasion de- 
mands, makes a man less the gentleman, is a statement based on 
a misconception of the psychology of nervous habit, and finds no 
support from theory or facts. In fact, so far from taxing the 


strength of this delicate sprite, constant practice and exercise in. 
truth-telling only serves to. invigorate it and to harden it against , 


the sometimes tempestuous onslaughts of temptation. - 

But, lest we prove unfair to the gentleman from whom I have 
quoted, there is an element of truth in his statement, which we 
should not fail to grasp. It must not be supposed that the ob- 
servance of the honor code is or should be synonymous, or co- 
extensive, with perfect or ideal conduct. It must not be sup- 
posed that an honor system is a panacea or antidote for all the 
different attacks of moral illness that a student body suffers. The 
presence of such a system does not insure the Utopian happiness 
and ideal goodness of a Platonic Republic. I know that there 
are certain unreasonable extremists amongst ourselves who would 
like drunkenness to be considered as a violation of the honor 
system, and worthy of the capital punishment of expulsion in 
disgrace and dishonor. But to use a homely simile, just as rub- 
ber stretched too much looses its quality of elasticity, so, I am 
sure, that such a radical and far-fetched conception of the just 
limits of the honor code would be destined to work disaster. Our 
system is as elastic as such a system could be and any attempt to 
render it more so would be wrong, unwise, and a total failure. 
Of such an offense as drunkenness the faculty assumes control, 
and if it be the first time that the student is arraigned on such 
a charge, he is usually allowed to sign his name to a pledge of 
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total abstinence so long as he remains a student of the University 
of Virginia. But it is to be carefully noted, that should the pledge 
be broken, the thing ceases to be a faculty affair and becomes a 
student affair. In other words, the students and the honor com- 
mittee have no authority over such matters as drunken conduct, 
but they have complete authority in all matters involving a 
breach of good faith, 

I have been compelled to dwell at length on certain ques- 
tions that are related to, and developed from the statement of 
my first thesis, namely; That frank and friendly relations between 
professor and student is one of the strongest guarantees for the 
successful operation of our honor system. But I must hurry on 
to our second safeguard, 

Our second safeguard rests in the fact that any offender of the 
honor code, when detected by another student, is reported by 
that student. Now this very fact that one student should report 
another is generally the storm centre around which a discussion 
of the honor system is waged. Some feel that student- 
reporting is certainly an ignoble means for insuring the suc- 
cessful operation of a system, however meritorious and laudable 
that system may be in itself. However, all this dispute seems to 
me to arise from the failure to obtain a correct idea of what 
tale-bearing really is. Tale-bearing, or “squealing”, is a word 
that should be used to designate the reporting of a strictly per- 
sonal or man-to-man affair. Perhaps you will understand my 
meaning better by a simple analogy from civil life. If, for ex- 
ample, I detect an incendiary in the act of setting fire to a build- 
ing, surely there would be no moral turpitude in my reporting 
the man. But if IT am done some personal injury by another I 
would be considered a coward if I did not seek to manifest my 
resentment in some personal and private way, without calling in 
the aid of others, So it is in the smaller sphere of our university 
life. Just as an incendiary threatens the best interests of society 
and is a menace thereto, so the student who cheats pollutes the fair 
name of our university and threatens to undermine the verv foun- 
dation upon which its student life is built. Looked at in this light, 
we do not consider testifying against a cheat as tale-bearing. 
Viewed in its full aspect and context, student reporting of cases of 
dishonesty, so far from being condemned as an opprobrious act, is 
considered as an absolute duty, and therefore a meritorious act. 
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In other words, we dismiss any violater of the honor code at Vir- 
ginia in accordance with a principle that Gibbon recognized when 
he said, “It is the undoubted right of every society to exclude 
from its communion and benefits, such among its members as 
reject or violate those regulations which have been established by 
general consent.” 

sut it may be very naturally asked, why, if student self-protec- 
tion exists in the case of lying, is it not also extended to other 
fields?’ Why, for example, does not one student report another 
for drunkenness? Does not drunkenness also bring ill repute on 
the name of an institution, and should not the student be justified 
in reporting a drunkard on the same grounds that he is justified 
in testifying against a liar? 

To begin with, the honor system, as I have shown before, comes 
into play only where there is a promise made and broken, or 
some other form of dishonesty has appeared, and to extend its 
jurisdiction any further would be, if nothing else, a misnoma, I 
do not wish to appear to be mounting the pulpit, but I am sure 
that you can respect a man who has forgotten, momentarily, that 
“there is a just measure in all things,” and cannot respect one 
who has lied to you. In all the history of civilization and morals 
a lie has ever been considered the meanest and basest of vices. 
In fact, truth and honesty have ever been the sine qua non of a 
society or of nations. It is not necessary to go further to show 
the importance of truth. We feel at Virginia that if the 
consciousness of mutual trust is lost, if the students’ feeling of 
self-respect is gone, if the keen reverence for truth is destroyed, 
then chaos must rule and the impotent aid of faculty supervision 
must be called in, 

Do not think that I am condoning drunkenness, or any other 
such fault, or that the faculty fails to detect and deal promptly 
with a drunkard. But, in such cases we feel that for a student 
to take any action other than that of counsel and persuasion, is 
to infringe on another’s personality. We have not reached that 
stage in the progress of social evolution, in which each and every 
man regulates or can regulate his own entire conduct in accordance 
with correct social considerations. This is no doubt an excellent 
standard for one to set himself, but to force it on mortals of the 
present day, and to inflict severe penalties on those who fail to 
observe it, would certainly be a regress and not a progress in 
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ethical theory; for moral conduct would no longer be a personal 
thing, but an artificial and external thing, whose chief corrective 
and guarantee would be the police patrol of fear. 

However, I have been occupying your time merely with a pos- 
sible objection, which I have tried to answer and which does not 
in any way invalidate the honor system as we have it. Whether 
you accept my explanation or not, the honor system as such, and 
in its present operation remains successful and intact. Perhaps 
the objection cited, namely, that the system is not comprehensive 
enough, or is not thoroughly consistent, might with some plausi- 
bility, be urged against the frailty of human nature, but cer- 
tainly not against the honor system as you and I understand it. 

[ have given you what seem to me to be the two great safe- 
guards against the abuse of the freedom and confidence that we 
enjoy. ‘To repeat them, they are, first, the mutual trust and 
friendship between professor and student, and second, the lofty 
compulsion that the students feel to report all cases of dishonorable 
conduct. In this connection allow me to quote from a statement 
made by the dean of our law department, in an address delivered 
in 1910 before the Association of American Law Schools at Chat- 
tanooga, ‘Tennesee: “I have been in residence at the university, 
and in intimate contact with its students’ life for nineteen years. 
During that time, I have known of less than a seore of accusations 
made from all departments of the university, During a connec- 
tion of seventeen years with the law school, as teacher, and for 
a greater portion, as dean of that department—within which the 
total attendance of law students has exceeded two thousand— 
there have come to my knowledge less than a half dozen instances 
of the charge of suspicious conduct on the part of a law student.” 

This is surely evidence enough to refute the position of those 
who make a very natural distinction between the desirability and 
the practicability of the honor system in the American college. 
It is also evidence enough to disprove the statement that a degree 
received under a system of espionage is of more value than one 
received under the honor system, as if the very fact of espionage 
gave to the degree a sort of certified check stamp of validity. 

Sut few and infrequent as honor violations are with us, they 
yet nevertheless occur, and I must tell you how we deal with 
such breaches. 

We have nothing at Virginia that corresponds exactly with your 
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class divisions. [or reasons that it is not necessary here to dis- 
cuss, our divisions are only into departments, such as the college, 
the department of graduate studies, and the departments of medi- 
cine, law and engineering. Each department has its ofticers, 
and the five presidents of the several departments, together with 
the vice-president of the department of whieh the aceused is a 
member, constitute the honor committee. If any student is sus 
pected of cheating and there be sutticient evidence for a prima 
facie case, the accused is summoned to explain himself. Te 
may, or may not, remain in college long enough to be asked to 
appear before the committee, for he is usually warned and ad- 
vised by whomever he is detected, to depart immediately from 
the university. But if he does appear and fails to explain him 
self, he is simply asked to leave, and he does so on the very next 
train. There is ho ease on record in which a convicted stud 


‘ 


has failed to comply with the request of the honor committee, The 
accused, however, on being asked lo clear himself may demand a 
regular trial, either public or private. So far as I know, there 
have been but two public trials at Virginia, both as I understand, 
solemn and heart-rending oceasions, At one of these the aceused 
was convicted and dismissed, while at the other the accused was 
acquitted, being found guilty only of indiscretion. Dut the ver- 
dict of a jury sitting at a public trial is obeved as promptly as 
the request of the honor committee sitting in private. 

All this, you see, is quite simple, and the chief thing to be 
noted is that the students themselves have absolute control in the 
administration of the honor system. It is regarded by them as 
their dearest possession ; the centre of gravity, so to speak, is 
shifted from the faculty to the student body, which is entrusted 
with, and has complete authority over what it considers a priceless 
heritage. 

It may be thought by some, that the summary punishment that 
is meted out to any offender of the honor eode, is not altogether 
deserved in the ease of those who fall through ignorance. It is 
impossible to make any distinctions or to recoenize any such 
excuses, for the honor system itself is at stake as soon as it starts 
to make exceptions. Nevertheless, for those who are not familiar 
with the honor system before they enter (it is in operation in 
several of the schools that supply us with students) ample oppor- 


tunity is afforded them to become acquainted with the system. 
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It is explained by older men to all new students at a sort of mass 
meeting on the first Monday night after the opening of the session. 
With this and with living in an atmosphere that is permeated 
with the spirit of student honor, any offence that may occur is 
considered unpardonable and treated as such, 

[ have taken up most of your time with a consideration of the 
honor system in its relation to examinations, but I would not 
have you think that it is such an unelastic, narrow and stereo- 
typed thing as to be confined only to the class room. In athletics 
is it chiefly prominent. All of our training is regulated by 
pledges signed by every applicant for a team. To take another 
example, every member of a team, say the foot ball or base ball 
team, must, before he can represent the university, fulfill the 
strict requirements placed upon him and sign a pledge to that 
effect. A pledge signed dishonestly is treated in the same way 
as a violation of the examination pledge is treated. Since the 
eligibility rules were made, there has never been a case of an 
athlete signing the eligibility pledge falsely, 

To cite another instance of the comprehensiveness of the honor 
system, although it may sound strange to you when I say it, the 
honor committee takes charge of any form of dishonesty in 
gambling, whether it be actual cheating or the writing of bogus 
checks. However much the students may frown upon gambling, 
they lead no active crusade against gambling as such, but only 
against dishonesty in gambling. However much the students 
may deplore gambling, drunkenness and other forms of intem- 
perance, yet a lie is considered by them as the blackest of vices, 
the most certain indication of a base character, the surest index 
of elemental viciousness, 

In conclusion, my plea, if I may be allowed to make a plea, 
(and the plea of every student at Virginia) is not that there 
may be more honor or honesty among the students of those 
institutions that have not vet adopted the honor system, 
but that the province of honor in those institutions may be 
enlarged so that honor may become the pivot around which the 
whole of the student life will revolve, that it may oecupy the 
focal position in the consciousness of the student body, that it 
may be, so to speak, the energy of central heat that radiates itself 
in all directions and renders more genuine and congenial the 
atmosphere of the institution to which you belong. 
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mC OC) understand the attitude of the Princeton under- 
graduates toward the honor system under which 

T they take their examinations, I will ask you to 
glance back with me over the circumstances from 
numncmunnce Which the idea sprang, in order to see what part 
the students had in bringing about its adoption. 
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Previous to 1892 cheating in examinations and 
other college work was very common, but there 
was growing up a strong sentiment among the students against 
the practice. The college Daily and influential undergraduates 
had long been agitating a change which would place examinations 
on a higher plain. By the late fall of ’92 this desire for a 
change had grown very strong, but no definite scheme had been 
proposed. However, a majority of the faculty felt that it was 
their time to act. At their January meeting of that winter they 
passed the following resolution :-— 

“Whereas, it appears that there has been a strong and growing 
student sentiment against the practice of cheating in examinations 
and, further, that the students desire to have the examination so 
conducted as to be placed upon their honor as gentlemen, 

“Resolved: That until due notice to the contrary, there shall 
be no supervision of examinations, each student at the end of his 
paper simply subscribing the following declaration: ‘I pledge my 
honor as a gentleman that during this examination I have neither 
given nor received assistance’.” 

While not removing the initiative of the scheme from the hands 
of the students, it lent the approval which was needed in order 
that the basis upon which the scheme was to be launched should 
be completely sound. Thus, at one stroke, the responsibility for 
the conducting of the examinations honestly was thrown upon the 
students. 

The few cases which came up at the first set of examinations 
held under the new plan were handled by a committee of stu- 
dents elected at a mass meeting by the whole student body. From 
that day to this the honor system has had undergraduate senti- 
ment so strongly behind it that its break down now seems almost 
inconceivable. 
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The secret of the success of this system at Princeton has been 
stated by Professor Fine who, of all the faculty, has been in 
closest touch with the system since its institution down to the 
present time ; he says, “The honor system would never have drawn 
the breath of life if the constituted authorities had devised it and 
attempted to put it into operation, If the faculty should inter- 
fere with it now, it would die at the touch. It is wholly a stu- 
dent affair, of student origin and student support, and as such, 
has become the most important of all those powerful influences 
known as “college traditions.” 

Previous to its adoption there had been some very open oppo- 
sition within the faculty to any such scheme. But when at last 
the undergraduate sentiment prevailed the new system, in a sense, 
appeared to the student as a privilege which they had wrested from 
the hands of the faculty. As a result this new privilege was and 
ever since has been guarded with a strict jealousy in very much the 
same spirit in which free people guard those personal liberties 
and constitutional rights which they have wrung from the hands 
of a monarch. 

From the very first each freshman class is educated up 
to this feeling of jealousy for the integrity of the system. At 
the first class meeting a member of the honor committee sets before 
the freshmen the rules and working of the honor system, and 
lays upon them as a class and as individuals the responsibility 
for maintaining the high standard of honor which has been handed 
down to them by past generations of Prineeton men. Couple to 
this knowledge of the system’s history, a fewifnonths of actual 
work under it, and the foundation has been laid for that higher 
loyalty which leads a man to put aside his personal feelings when 
the integrity of such a sacred thing is at stake. 

Few freshmen will ever forget that thrill of pride he felt 
when he took his first test under the honor system. They feel 
that at last they are being appealed to as men. 

Thus far I have omitted to give an outline of the actual rules 
and administration of the system as it exists at Princeton. Its 
most important features can be briefly stated. 

The responsibility for maintaining the system rests in the 
hands of a committee consisting of the presidents of the four 
classes, one other junior, and one other senior. 

Another feature, but one of diminishing importance is that 
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every student is required upon each of his examinations, to sign 
the following pledge: “I pledge my honor as a gentleman that 
during this examination I have neither given nor received 
assistance,” 

The third essential feature of the system is that every man is 
duty-bound, regardless of his personal feelings, to report to the 
committee any cases of suspected cheating which may come to 
his attention. The committee investigates the evidence, calls wit- 
nesses and tries the offender. If found guilty a brief of the evi 
dence is presented by the chairman to the dean with the recommen- 
dation that the offender be expelled from college. This wisely 
places a check upon hasty or immature judgment, but never has 
a decision of the committee been questioned, The entire pro- 
ceedings are conducted in strict secrecy, for it is not desired to 
send a man out branded as a cheat. He has simply forfeited his 
right to remain a member of Princeton. 

This bare outline of the system doubtless presents many glar- 
ing inconsistencies. The questions will doubtless be asked: “Ts 
it really an honor system if a pledge is required? Will fellows 
rise above that natural and fine loyalty to one another to support 
any such system ?” 

Just why it works and why Princeton men feel as they do 
towards the honor system is not an easy matter to explain, It 
has become such an essential part of student life that it is hard 
to trace all the forces which tend to support and protect it. 

In tracing its origin in student initiative I pointed out its 
strongest hold on student loyalty. Its existence rests upon the 
student support and its administration is entirely in the hands 
of the students, 

In its actual working out it appeals to all the finest sides of a 
boy’s nature; his personal honor and his loyalty to the honor of 
his university. 

The system as it exists at Princeton, may have many logical 
. inconsistencies, but no one who has had any experience with it 
has the slightest doubt as to its efficiency. It has accomplished 
its primary purpose of keeping examinations clean. The by- 
products have been almost as important. It has tended to draw 
the faculty and students much closer together and to raise the 
entire moral atmosphere of undergraduate life. 
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The Honor System of Sheffield Scientific 
School* 


AppreEss OF ALEXANDER WALLACE CHAUNCEY, 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


SuMMEMMUN ()T? three or four years the student body had felt 
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the need of some reform to do away with the great 
amount of unfair work, “cribbing” it is called, . 
which had existed for years here to an alarming 
extent. I will not say that it was worse here than 
elsewhere, but it was bad, very bad, and in the 
eyes of the men themselves, cheapened the degree. 
The thing was beyond the hands of the faculty, 
for in a class of four hundred men the chances of being caught 
are nil, It became in short a great problem for the undergradu- 
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ate himself to solve. 

Now, right here let us particularly note that the solving of 
this problem, the institution of the honor system, was by the men 
themselves, free from faculty suggestions, the faculty not know- 
ing of it until nearly completed—a work of the men themselves. 

At the beginning of the last college year the question was 
taken up in a serious way by the student council, the represen- 
tatives of the undergraduate body as a whole, and for nearly 
half a year was discussed by this body or committees elected from 
this body. It was not all clear sailing. It was a question 
“Could a system of perfect and absolute faith in an individual 
be placed in these individual hands, into hands maybe of men who 
had been cribbing their way through college? For months the 
discussion went on, all the time the council members working to 
raise sentiment for the system in the undergraduate body. 

Finally the system was completed and armed with the senti- 
ment of the highest types in the class, the council put it before 
the senior class for vote. Here was the critical stage of the 
system’s whole development. If the sentiment was not high 





*Mr. Chauncey spoke extemporaneously but here presents full notes from 
memory, of his address.—Editor, Education. 
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enough, far-reaching enough, the vote would be against it and 
the system be killed in its infancy. But the work was well done. 
Over 75% of the class voted for its adoption. Over 70% of 
the junior class followed suit and over 85% of the freshmen 
also voted aye. In other words, over three-fourths of the school 
at that time wished the reformation to wipe out what had passed. 

Now, and not until now, was it given to the faculty. A meet- 
ing was held, three of them in fact, of a joint committee of fac- 
ulty and the council. All questions, suggestions and complaints 
were here answered to the satisfaction of the faculty, and, towards 
the last of the preceding year, the school saw the adoption of the 
system as it now is, 

A few words as to the system itself. It applies only to written 
papers in class. This may seem strange, but it was thought 
that as sentiment grew it would automatically extend to the 
others, and I think it is doing so now. At the end of every paper 
a pledge must be written and signed, not that their word is 
doubted, but that in these early days of the system a reminder 
was thought necessary. 

The system not only was started by the student, but it is run 
by the student. Punishment for its violation is in the hands of 
the undergraduate himself and I think the best way of showing 
that is for me to read you extracts from the system itself: 

“ARTICLE II. 

Section 1. The honor system shall apply to all undergradu- 
ate students of the school. 

Sec. 2. The honor system shall apply to all examinations 
and papers written in class, 

Sec. 3. To each written paper the following signed pledge 
shall be appended: 

‘I hereby pledge my word of honor that I have neither given 
nor received aid during this examination.’ 

Sec. 4. No paper without signed pledge shall be marked as 
credited work. 


ARTICLE ITI. 
Section 1. There shall be an undergraduate discipline com- 


mittee of nine members to which all criticisms and complaints 
may be addressed. 
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Sec. 2. The committee shall be composed of the three (3) 
senior class deacons, the three (3) junior class deacons and three 
(3) members chosen from and by the student council during the 
first month of the fall term....... 

Sec. 4. The punishment of any violation of the honor system 
shall be by and at the discretion of the committee, and shall be 
final, 

Sec. 5. Any punishment inflicted by this committee shall be 
the result of the unanimous vote of the members present 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1. An accused shall be present at the examination of 
all witnesses. 

Sec. 2. Witnesses shall be examined separately when called 
before the committee.” 

And finally, how is the system working? That is yet hard to 
say. It was instituted last June in the examinations, and if 
they can be taken as a proof, they were perfect. This year 
there has been, as far as I know, perfect satisfaction expressed 
by both faculty and student and even some other things, like in- 
creasing orderliness, being attributed to it. Gentlemen, I know 
it will work, is working, and cannot fail. We hope to make it 
a model of all such to come and I feel that it, or something like 
it, will be adopted by all great universities in the future, 
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Collateral Work in Connection with the Study of American 
Literature in Preparatory Schools or Reading Clubs* 


Maup Ev_.ma KINGSLEY 


*For a time Miss Kingsley will contribute to EDUCATION a series of 
Outlines of work in connection with the study of American literature. 
This is in response to frequent requests from teachers of English, and 
we are confident that a large number of our readers will find these 
outlines rich in suggestion and practically most helpful in their class 
work.—The Editor. 


I. FIRST PERIOD OF AMERICAN LITERATURE—E£arly Co- 
lonial Period 1640-1732. 
1. Study of the Period. (Use any good text book.) 
2. Subjects for Special Research. 
a. The Slender Beginnings of American Literature. 
b. Value of the Literature of the Period: Its Source and Char- 
acter. 
» New England in Early American Literature. 
d. The Two ‘Topics Uppermost in the New England Mind Dur- 
ing the Early Colonial Period: Their Treatment in Lit- 
erature. 


roa 


e. Later Literature Dealing with the Early Colonial Period. 

f. Distribution of Literary Activity in the Colonial Period. 

g. The Southern and Middle Colonies in American Literature. ; 
h. “Polite Literature” of the Period. 

i. Dominance of the Ecclesiastical Mind in this Period. 

j. Literature of Exploration. 

k. Lack of the Background and Atmosphere Necessary for the 


Development of Literature. 

1. Puritan Literature: Its Purpose. 

m. Attitude of the Writers of the Colonial Period Towards “Lit- 
erary Art.” 

n. The New England Primer. 

o. The Bay Psalm Book. 

p- Mother (,00s8e Melodies. 

q. Harvard College. 

r. Increase and Cotton Mather. 

3. Reference Books. 

a. Barrett Wendell, A Literary History of American Literatur: 

b. Moses Coit Tyler, History of American Literature During 
Colonial Times. 

c. Underwood, Handbook o} American Literature. 

d. Duyckinck, Library of American Literature. 
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4, Books for Reading and Study in Connection with the Study of 
the Colonial Period. 
a. The New England Colonies. 
(1). Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, Years 1621- 
1623. 





(2). Longfellow, Miles Standish. 
(3). Mrs. Hemans, Landing of the Pilgrims. 
(4). Jane Austen, (a). Betly Alden; (b). Standish of Stand- 


ish. 

(5). Lowell, New England Two Centuries Ago. (Essay). 

(6). Hawthorne, (a) Grandfather's Chair, Part | & Part II, 

chapter ii. (b) Endicott and the Red Cross. 

(7). Mary Wilkins, Giles Corey. 

(8). Whittier, Poems dealing with the Witchcraft Period 
(Jlome Ballads). 

(9). Life of John Eliot. 

b. Southern Colonies. 
(1). Mary Johnston, To Have and to Hold. 
e. Middle Colonies. 

(1). Washington Irving, (a). Legend of Sleepy Hollow; (b) 
Rip Van Winkle; (c) Knickerbocker History of New York, 
selected chapters. 

Note.—The books chosen for reading and study are those which 
may be procured easily by any instructor no matter what the library 
facilities may be. 

5. For the Note Book. 

a. Names to Remember:—Bay Psalm Book, Anne Bradstreet, 
Michael Wigglesworth, Peter Folger, Increase Mather, 
Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi, Samuel Sewall, Brad- 
ford’s Diary, The Selling of Joseph, John Eliot, The Siim- 
ple Cobbler of Agawam, Salem Witchcraft, Thomas Hook- 
er, Jonathan Edwards, New England Primer. 

b. Interesting Facts Worthy of Note. 

(1). William Strachey’s account of the famous wreck of Sir 
Thomas Gates (1620) has been connected, in the minds of 
many commentators, with Shakespeare’s description of the 
storm in The Tempest. 

(2). “The three books which formed through the entire co- 
lonial period the most popular domestic reading of the 
Puritan home were, The Bay Psalm Book (1640) ; Michael 
Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom (1662), a doggerel poem ; 
and the New England Primer, called ‘The Little Bible’ ” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

(3). America has a history, but no traditional myths. 

(4). Theology, not poetry, was the first output of American 

Literature. 
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(5). 
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The first printing press was established at Harvard Col- 


lege. The first book printed in America was the 
Psalm Book (1640). 


ec. Illustrations of Colonial Literature. 


(1). 


From The Bay Psalm Book—Psalm exxxvii. 
The rivers of Babilon 
There when wee did sit downe, 
Yea, even then, wee mourned when 

Wee remembered Sion. 


Our harp wee did hang it amid, 
Upon the willow tree, 

Because there they that us away 
Led in captivitee, 


Required of us a song, and thus 

Askt mirth us waste who laid, 
Sing us among a Sion’s song, 

Unto us then they said. 

From Anne Bradstreet’s Four Elements. 
I am obnoxious to each carping tongue 
That says my hand a needle better fits; 

A Poet's pen all scorn I should thus wrong, 
For such despite they cast on female wits; 

If what I do prove well, it won't advance — 
They'll say, It’s stolen, or else it was by chance. 


Bay 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The Harvard “University Register” recently computed and pub- 
lished a list of expenditures of money by Harvard students, for various 
needs, such as clothing, books, pictures, theatres, wines, tobacco, ete. 
Immediately the public press took the matter up and hawked the 
news from one end of the country to the other under such glaring 
headlines as “Money Goes for Wines and Duds,” “Harvard Students 
‘Blow In’ Cash for Everything but Books,” ete. ete. While we believe 
that there is a tendency to spend more than is wise in personal indul- 
gences, and while we are absolutely certain that college students are 
better off physically, mentally and spiritually if they abstain from all 
sorts of dissipations and live a clean, high-minded life, nevertheless 
we are of the opinion that the publication of such statements and 
statistics as those referred to is futile as a reformative measure and is 
practically certain to create prejudices which are harmful to the cause 
of higher education. In any aggregation of several thousand young 
men similiar statistics could be given :—the conditions, in other words, 
are not peculiar to college young men. The impression upon the 
mind of the reader of such statements is, however, such as to lead 
him to think that there is something in college life as such, that pro- 
duces these indulgences, indiscretions and extravagances. "There are 
in nearly every community certain people who are hostile to the col- 
leges, — sometimes from mere ignorance, sometimes from a sort of 
je ‘alousy because they have been unable to send their children, as some 
of their neighbors have done, into the higher -institutions of learning ; 
or because, their sons or daughters simply would not study, but pre- 
ferred to go to work. Such people find it easy to believe all that is 
said against the colleges. They are not discriminating and such state- 
ments as those referred to excite their imaginations, deepen their prej- 
udices and confirm their enmity. Much was made in the article quoted 
and in the press reports following it, — of the fact that the amount of 
money spent for liquor, cigars and clothing, was in each case far in 
excess of the amount spent for books. But it should be remembered 
that the books absolutely required for class work in college do not 
constitute an exceedingly large item in the total of a student’s expen- 
ditures; while the large libraries that are always accessible make it 
unnecessary for him to accumulate books of reference; and the fact 
that he has not yet, in most cases acquired a permanent home of his 
own, makes it unlikely and undesirable, perhaps, that he should begin 
the collection of a private library. 

We should be fair in our judgments of the life and actions of col- 
lege students. While holding them to a high sense of honor and ac- 
countability for the right use of their special opportunities and privi- 
leges we must not expect them to be widely different from other groups 
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of young men of the same age. We should not make a snap-judgment 
that college life is degrading in its tendencies, on the basis of such 
statistics as those referred to; at least not until some one comes for- 
ward with similar statistics about the habits of, say, a group of clerks 
and other young business men who have never had a college training, 
and shows us that in 1 point of frugality and morality they are far in 
advance of the college group. . 


From a Bulletin of the Bureau of Education at Washington we cull 
the following interesting facts. 

The highest salaries for city school superintendents in the United 
States are paid by New York, Chicago, and Boston. New York recent- 
ly increased her superintendent’s salary from $10,000 to $12,000; 
Chicago pays her woman executive $10,000; and Boston pays the same 
amount to her new administrator. Pittsburgh pays the head of her 
system $9,000; St. Louis pays $8,000; and Philadelphia, Seattle and 
Buffalo each $7,500. 

Eight cities are reported in the $6,000 group as regards salaries to 
school superintendents. These range from large cities like Detroit 
and Milwaukee (the former with 465,766 inhabitants and the latter 
with 373,857 by the 1910 census), down to Montclair, N. J., popula- 
tion 21,550, and Gary, Indiana, with 16,802. Other cities:in the 
$6,000 class are: Los Angeles; Jersey City; Cleveland, and Newark 
N. J. 

In the South the best paid superintendents are at Birmingham, 
Alabama, and New Orleans, both of whom receive $5,000. The form- 
er has served since 1883. The superintendent at Washington, D. C., 
also receives $5,000, as do the heads of school systems at Des Moines, 
Iowa; Pasadena, Cal.; Louisville, Ky.; Baltimore, Md.; Newton, 
Mass.; Bayonne, N. J.; Rochester, N. Y.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Davton, 
Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Denver, Colo.; and Scranton, Pa. Minneapolis 
reports a salary of $5,500. 


Improved child labor laws enacted by eight states and closely re- 
lated measures passed in Kentucky, Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
during the twelve months ending Septe = r 30, 1912, are reviewed in 
the annual report of Owen R. Lovej joy, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee just published in the third number of 
the Child Labor Bulletin. 

Mr. Lovejoy reports investigations carried on during the vear in eight 
industries in ten states and the District of Columbia, besides a prelim- 
inary study of the administration of child labor laws in twelve states. 
The time given to investigation, reckoned in units of one worker for 
one month, was eighty-nine months. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has a contributing membership of 6,432 persons and reports 
expenses for the year of $56,781.97 
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During the last vear only fourteen states held legislative sessions, 
and in each of these, child labor legislation or legislation of a similar 
sort was under consideration. ‘Thus Maryland, Arizona, and Minne- 
sota have now modelled their child labor laws on the Uniform Child 
Labor Law, drafted by the National Child Labor Committee and 
unanimously endorsed and urged for adoption in all states by the 
American Bar Association at its last annual meeting. Mississippi 
also adopted the main provisions of the Uniform Law, with the one 
serious defect that the age limit for employme nt of boys is fixed at 
12 years instead of 14. Mississippi is the only state having cottou 
manufacture as its chief industry in which children under 16 years 
may not be employed more than eight hours a day. 

Rhode Island and South Carolina have prohibited the employment 
as night messengers of boys under 21 and 18, respectively. 

The new law in New York requires a physical examination of all 
children seeking employment certificates. Massachusetts and Ken- 
tucky have provided for better enforcement of existing laws. Massa- 
chusetts has also established a board to determine the minimum wage 
of women and minors in certain industries, and a Commission to in- 
vestigate and recommend upon the advisability of a state pension to 
dependent widowed mothers of young children. 

Progress is noted in all but three of the fourteen states holding 
legislative sessions. Bills were defeated only in Georgia and New 
Mexico. Louisiana stands alone in moving backward. There the hard 
fought Clinton Bill was passed, exempting children employed on the 
stage from the operation of the child labor law. 


A most interesting account of experiments in giving School Indus- 
trial Credit for Home Industrial work is given by County Superin- 
tendent L. R. Alderman of Salem, Oregon, in a little booklet published 
by him which he would, no doubt, be glad to send to any interested 
teachers. The wav in which this particular movement started is so 
interestingly told by Mr. Alderman that we reproduce it. 

“The idea of giving school credit for home work first occurred to me 
nine years ago when I was a school principal. I had noticed that 
one of my rosiest-cheeked, most vigorous appearing girls spent much 
time on the streets after school. One day Mary’s mother was pointed 
out to me. She was a pale, nervous little woman with several children. 
Knowing that the family was not very well to do I felt myself burn- 
ing with indignation at the circumstances that were drawing Mary 
away from interest in her home. I thought, ‘What is the use of my 
teaching that girl algebra and general history, when what she most 
needs to be taught is ‘that her mother is her best friend and needs her 
help ?’ 

At the algebra recitation the next day IT announced that the lesson 
for the following day would consist of ten problems as usual, but that 
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five would be in the book, and five out of the book. The five out of 
the book would consist for the girls of helping cook supper, helping to 
do up the kitchen work after supper, preparing breakfast, helping with 
the dishes and kitchen work after breakfast, and putting a bedroom 
in order. When I asked for ‘hands up’ on all the problems the fol- 
lowing day, I noticed that Mary kept her hand raised after the others 
were down. ‘What is it?’ I asked. ‘I worked five in advance,’ she 
replied with sparkling eyes, ‘I worked five ahead in the book, besides 
the ten that you gave us.’ From that time Mary’s interest in all 
school work was doubled. She was right up in the first rank. he 
rest of the vear we regularly talked over the girls’ home work. School 
public opinion encouraged the girls so that more and more reported 
on what they had done in house work and sewing, and felt proud of it. 
Best of all, our discussions brought the school and the home together. 
The year was successful for all of us. More parents visited the school, 
and there was a concerted movement for the betterment of school 
conditions.” 

The idea has been quite fully worked out in Oregon with excellent 
results in both home and school. It seems to be quite in line with the 
modern demand that a more practical direction be given to educational 
theory and practice. 


This magazine is read chiefly by teachers; and teachers have many 
opportunities to speak frank words of counsel and correction to their 
pupils, but seldom have good, fatherly advice given them about little 
things that concern themselves personally. Yet oftentimes it is the 
little things that become large factors in determining a teacher's real 
success or failure. So the Editor is once in a while tempted to take 
the fatherly role and call the readers’ attention to things that are of 
course “none of his business,” any more than it is the teachers’ busi- 
ness to take note whether John or Susan come to school with clean 
faces and as neat apparel as their family circumstances may warrant, 
and to do something about it if such is not the case. The Editor 
knows one teacher who has the reputation of being a “crank” on this 
very subject. She often offends both pupils and parents by her caustic 
personal remarks to her students about their distressing personal ap- 
pearance and habits. But she is an exceptionally good teacher and 
nearly everyone ultimately admits that the discipline of her class 
room is wholesome and has been beneficial for him physically and 
morally, as well as intellectually. The graduates of this school, as a 
rule, go out to occupy high positions in social life, and shine as culti- 
vated young men and women. Unquestionably, it is, in no small 
measure due to the at-the-time unpleasant rakings-over which their 
personal habits got from this teacher. 

All this is preliminary to the thing we want to say here to the 
teachers, — in our self-assumed role of “father-confessor.”. We want 
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to remind them that since they come daily before a lot of impression- 
able young people who look up to them as leaders and examples, 
they should be excee dingly particular about their own personal ap- 
pearance and manners. ‘here is a great law by which a child acquires 
the accumulated stores of the centuries of human experiences. That 
law is the law of imitation. It operates automatically and inevitably. 
It affects the plastic protoplasm of youth insensibly and mightily. If 
you, O Professor, appear daily before your class in a seedy coat that 
has done service for a decade; and in trousers that have not felt the 
tailor’s irons since the day of their creation; or if you, dear lady teach- 
er, got up so late, and so hurried to get to school on time that your 
hair was not properly “done up” and your appearance is gener rally 
“mussy” then you are, though in the realm of the “little things,” man- 
ifestly failing to measure up to the ideal of your profession. Do not 
think that the pupils and their parents do not notice such things. 
They surely do; and such things vitally affect the standards and the 
reputation of your school. The boys and girls will do as you do. 
They will be what you are. 

Of course it is worse still when your carelessness affects your man- 
ners — when you forget to be as polite, as gentlemanly, or as ladylike 
to your pupils as you expect them to be to you. Because you are sure 
to be looked up to as an example, we, editors, parents, the public, ask 
you kindly to make yourselves as attractive in personal appearance 
and in manners as possible, for your pupils’ sakes, our sakes, your own 
sake, and for the good name and large success of the institution that 
has honored you by its call to the high office of teacher. 

Of course if this little sermon does not fit your case you can easily 
think of some one for a it is adapted. We leave it to you to make 
the application. At least it has made us feel better to preach it. 
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Foreign Notes 


ENGLAND. The movement for a Teachers’ Registration Council has 
entered upon a new phase which is indicated by the change of name 
to that of Teachers’ Professional Council. Before the transfer of Sir 
Robert Morant from the position of President of the Board of Edu- 
cation to that of chairman of the English Insurance oie nees, 
an Order in Council had been drafted to give effect to the scheme. 
Since the change no farther progress has been reported in this matter. 

The report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Eduea- 
tion on examinations in secondary schools was issued just at the close 
of 1911. It embodies the results of investigations extending over a 
period of three years and comprises a complete account of the 
origin and development of “external examinations” which are chiefly 
responsible for the forcing and cramming in secondary schools. The 
commissioners would substitute for this system official inspection of 
schools and examination by a board in which the Education Depart- 
ment, the universities and the schools should all be duly represented. 


Eacypr. <A question of a importance in Egypt is that of 
the instruction of pupils in a European language. All the mission 
schools and all the private alae make provision for this subject in 
accordance with the wishes of parents who realize that this is a matter 
of the utmost importance to their children; but when the government 
schools attempt to meet the same demand, the cry is raised that the 
mother tongue is sacrificed. The government recognizes that the 
mother tongue must be used as the chief medium for the instruction 
of the people, and in all the government kuttabs (native village 
schools) and in all the subsidized kuttabs, the Arabian language is 
used exclusively. In the higher primary schools, which are the lowest 
grade in which instruction is given after European methods, all 
jects are taught in the Arabian tongue excepting the European 
languages themselves. It was in 1889 that feu Ali Pacha Monbarak, 
then Minister of Public Instruction, adopted a European language 
as the medium of instruction for secondary schools. Previously, this 
action had been confined to higher institutions. Necessarily, the in- 
struction in a European language is given by foreign teachers, Eng- 
lish or French, and on account of the difficulty of finding Egyptian 
teachers competent to give instruction in mathematics and drawing, 
European teachers are also very generally emploved for these branches. 
In the higher institutions (medicine, law, polytechnic and normal 
schools) the instruction is mai given almost entirely in either 
French or English. Whenever the attempt has been made to employ 
the Arabian instead of a European language, it has failed. It is not 
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only impossible to find Egyptian teachers who are thoroughly familiar 
with modern sciences and competent to teach them, but it is even 
more difficult to secure the necessary text books in the Arabian 
language. 


EDUCATION IN THE BALKANS. In the amazing contest of the allied 
Balkan nations against Turkey, question naturally arose as to the 
relative military strength of the opponents. This matter is laid at 
rest by the issue of the war; in the events that are to follow, it will 
undoubtedly be seen that general education has played a part in the 
preparation of the confederates, second only to that of military train- 
ing and discipline and native valor. 

The Balkan alliance, which took Europe by surprise, is the outcome 
of an educating process gradually developing the sense of common 
interests and aspirations among the four nations, which in years past, 
have contended as fiercely against each other as they have just now 
contended against Turkey. The primary agent in this development 
was the Greek church which formed the common bond between the 
peoples while they were yet under Turkish rule. Teaching is a 
function of the Greek church, as of the Roman church, and the 
spirit of its teachings is in substantial accord with that which Rorne 
imparted to western Europe. Fortunately, the very divisions of the 
church in the Balkan nations have overcome the tendency to ab- 
solutism which the same church fosters in Russia, and hence the 
former can more readily assimilate with the nations of western 
Europe. In respect to education, they are one and all radically unlike 
the Moslem Turk. Beginning with Greece, which was the first to be 
freed from the Turkish yoke, every one of the allied kingdoms has 
made education compulsory. Although the laws have not been, and 
could not be rigidly enforced, decided advance has been made, not 
alone in the general diffusion of education, but in the maintenance of 
higher schools and in provision for training teachers. The control of 
the interest has not been left to the church; but the clerical authorities 
have a place in the administration and local supervision of the schools. 

According to the latest statistics, Bulgaria enrolls in its elementary 
schools, 483,011 pupils (262,374 boys, 167,717 girls) which is 14.8 
per cent. of the population, a ratio equal to the average for the states 
of Central and Western Europe. Greece has been less successful in 
the endeavor to bring the common people under instruction, and the 
enrollment in its elementary schools is less than 8 per cent. of the 
population. Servia has not reached even this ratio, for of its three 
million people, 70 per cent. live by agriculture, and the lack of roads 
and means of transportation has made it difficult to establish rural 
schools. Montenegro hemmed in its mountain fastnesses by Austrian 
and Turkish territory, is a military camp as it were, and its recruits 
all learn to read and write. 
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In all the kingdoms some provision is made for secondary and 
even for technical education, the latter suited to the local requirements ; 
the three universities, Sofia in Bulgaria, Belgrade in Servia, and 
Athens in Greece, have excellent standing in the European scale. 

Naturally, every one of the belligerent | nations will be represented 
in the conference at London by trained and experienced diplomats, 
but success will depend, in part, upon the force of the public opinion 
which is back of them and just here comes into effect the diffused 
intelligence in the nations they severally represent. Were it not — 
the pressure of the Great Powers, it would be safe to predict that 
against Turkey, the allies would gain every point. 


EpucaTIONAL RerorM IN Perv. The educational reform upon 
which the Peruvian government entered with great spirit less than 
four years ago, and in respect to which expert assistance was sought 
in this country, has resulted in important projects for the organization 
of an elaborate system comprising elementary, secondary and higher 
departments ; bills embodying the main provisions have been prepared 
for legislative action. Rece nt changes in the government have inter- 
fered with the work, and there is little prospect of farther progress at 
present. Elementary education remains in a low state, the enrollment 
in elementary schools not exceeding three per cent. of the population 
considering the entire country. 

The current discussions of higher education seem to indicate that 
the efforts at reform will have some tangible results in this depart- 
ment. Serious consideration is given to the proposal that technical 
and agricultural courses shall be developed in the three minor uni- 
versities, Cuzco, Trujillo and Areguipa, leaving the University of 
Lima to maintain the full complement of university faculties. 

A. t. B. 














Book Notices 


THE CULTURE OF RELIGION. By Prof. E. C. Wilm, Boston. The 
Pilgrim Press. Price, 75 cents, net; postage, 8 cents. 

Here is a clear, compact and vigorous discussion of what the author 
calls — “the task and the method of religious education,” and which an- 
other calls— “the aims and instruments of moral and religious educa- 
tion.” In the first of five chapters, he treats of the “Place of Religious 
Education in Education as a Whole.” With Comenius, he thinks a school 
should build up genuine manhood, fill the heart with love for God, and so 
lead all into true wisdom that they “lead a heavenlike life.’ He then 
considers the relations of the home and of the public school to religious 
education. The fourth chapter treats of the Sunday School and simliar 
agencies, and the last chapter is a candid and valuable discussion of the 
moral and religious influence of colleges and universities. This is a fear- 
less, cogent, practical treatment of wide-awake subjects and deserves 
thoughtful consideration. 


A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. By E. V. Lucus, New York. The Mac- 
millan Co. Price, $1.25, net. 

The author of “Over Bemerton’s,” “Mr. Ingleside,” “Listener’s Lure,” 
etc., is a fresh, breezy, delightful writer. In these 239 pages, he treats 
a great variety of subjects in his sprightly, piquant way; keeping the 
readers wide-awake and entertained every moment whether the theme is 
the Aberdeen breed of dogs or the Pekingese dog, Feng Hou, who did as 
she pleased with everyone; or solemn, pompous Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
his friend, Edwards, who could not be a philosopher because “cheerful- 
ness was always breaking in.” How delightfully does he discuss “A 
Bookseller’s mistake,” “London Mysteries,” “The Dinner Party,” “The 
Perfect Holiday,” “A Wedding,” etc. Having begun this cheery little book 
you will not wish to lay it down till the last page is finished. The pub- 
lishers have also done their part well. 


THE EXPRESSION PRIMER. By Lilian E. Talbert. Ginn & Company. 
Price, 30 cents. 

The Expression Primer has been prepared with the following objects 
in view, viz., To provide interesting material within the scope of the 
child’s experience. To bring into play the child’s ability to imitate either 
vocally or dramatically. To place in the hands of the child material 
permitting a wide variation for oral expression. The book is intended 
for the use of pupils just entering school, and is primarily a book for 


foundation work for beginners, although it can be used as a supplemen- 
tary reader. 
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COLLEGE ZOOLOGY. By Robert W. Hegner, Ph. D., University of 
Virginia. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.60 net. 

This is a comprehensive manual for students in universities and col- 
leges and those who, having already taken a course in biology, wish to go 
further in acquiring a thorough knowledge of the animal kingdom. It 
points out the functions of animals and their organs and the relations of 
animals to men. Native species chiefly, furnish the materials for the 
illustration of facts and principles. The effort is made to impress upon 
the mind of the student the unity of animal life as well as its variety. 
There are numerous excellent illustrations and a full index. 


SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By George Herbert Betts, 
Ph. D., Professor of Psychology in Cornell College, Iowa. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

The author of this volume has a clean-cut style of thought and expres- 
sion which lends force and grace to his presentation of a difficult but 
important subject. The ever-changing ideal of education is traced through 
the times when schooling was valued for its contribution to religion or 
as a means of preparing a few for leadership,—down to the present day 
when it seeks to prepare all the young citizens of the state for an efficient 
and useful career. The individual and society are the two elements of 
the educational process. Their relations and the part each plays are 
fully discussed. The educational aim, originating in the social process 
is considered. The powers and capacities of the individual are analyzed. 
This brings into view the mode of individual development. The curri- 
culum and the social organization of the school are suggestively treated. 


The volume is an important addition to permanent pedagogical literature. 


THE CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD. By Arthur Holmes. Lippin- 
cott’s Educational Series. Edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. D. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The great idea of conservation has yielded great returns in the ma- 
terial realms. It is fortunate that a few bright minds have thought of 
applying the principle to the most valuable thing in the world, viz: the 
young of the human species. This volume is one of the most important 
additions of the year to the rapidly growing list of books on educational 
theory and practice. It is a “Manual of Clinical Psychology” presenting 
the examination and treatment of backward children. The author has 
had a wide experience in the line of clinical psychology and in teaching, 
as Assistant Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. The latest 


discoveries and best methods are presented in his book. 


RETROSPECTION. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. The Bancroft Com- 
pany. Price $2. By mail, $2.15. 


Fascinating from cover to cover, to any reader who has a particle of 
patriotism or an iota of imagination! The book discloses the movement 
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and the motif of the great drama of our national life, as we may rev- 
erently believe that it was materialized out of the very mind of God 
himself as the years of the century were unfolded. It is a story of the 





and the 
writer feels the full force of both and “gives the Devil his due.” No one 
in the world is better fitted than Mr. Bancroft to present an analytic 


conflict of the forces of good and evil,—the old, world-struggle, 


review of the century. His great collection of American historical data, 
which came to be known as the Bancroft Library, is now in possession 
of the University of California. No other such collection has ever been 
made by a single individual or at such cost of time and money, and it 
is not probable that such another collection will ever be made. Speaking 
of these he himself says: “I studied the Mormons at Salt Lake, the Mexi- 
cans at the lakes of Tenochtitlau, the Hudson Bay people in British Co- 
lumbia, and the early Oregon pioneers by their camp fires. Crossing the 
Atlantic, I visited many times the capitals and universities of Europe, 


’ 


my agents attending the public and private sales.” In the present vol- 
ume, which is at once “political and personal” he gives a graphic picture 
of early discoveries and conquests; the opening of the great West; the 
purchases of territory from other governments, which have contributed to 
make up the present territory of the United States; the development of 
California; and he presents a particularly full discussion of the trans- 
actions leading up to the construction of the Panama Canal. His style is 
racy and pungent at times, and he does not hesitate to criticise rulers, 
governors, presidents, plutocrats or even educators, when he thinks they 
deserve it. He is a man of clear vision, high sense of truth and honor, 
and vigorous expression. These chapters are like a strong northwest 
wind, full of sting and snap and vitality. He is a prophet of the future 
as well as an observer and recorder of the past. Statesmen may well 
sit at his feet to learn wisdom. His book deserves a place in the curri- 
culum of our high schools and colleges and its perusal will tend to 
saneness and true patriotism. 


EDUCATIONAL BIRD LEAFLETS. Showing economic value, nesting 
habits and migrations of many of our common birds. Published by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies at 1974 Broadway, New York 
City. 

These leaflets, fully illustrated in colors, give many valuable facts 
about the birds, which should be known to every person, young or old. 
The leaflets have been gathered together and bound in this attractive 
volume, which makes a welcome addition to our bird literature. If 
teachers will write to the above-named Association at the address given, 
they will receive in return an illustrated circular which will tell them 
how to secure some of these leaflets and the beautiful Mocking-bird 
“Audubon Button”, for each pupil who becomes a member of a Junior 
Audubon Class for bird study. We hope multitudes of public school 
teachers will avail themselves of this opportunity. 
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THE PEIRCE SPELLERS, BOOKS ONE AND TWO. By Walter Merton 
Peirce, Supervising Principal of Schools, Ridgway, Pa. Ginn & Company. 
Price, 20 cents each. 

The Peirce Spellers will commend themselves to practical teachers 
seeking best results in their work. These Spellers contain only words 
which belong to the writing vocabulary of the average person. Words 
that present no spelling difficulties and need no study have been omitted. 
The lessons are brief, containing from three to six words. The sugges- 
tions to teachers are simple, practical, sound and inspiring. 


ALMA OF HADLEY HALL. By Louise M. Breifenbach. L. C. Page & 
Co. Price $1.50. 

Every page of this wholesome, vivacious story gives evidence of the 
author’s skill in life-like delineation of girl characters and of her knowl- 
edge of all the ambitions, vexations, struggles, and victories won, that 
go to make up the charm of the never-to-be-forgotten days of a girl’s 
freshman year in school. This splendid book should certainly be given 
a place on each New Year’s list of gifts for girl friends. 


EVERYCHILDS SERIES. OLD TIME TALES. By Kate F. Oswell. Price, 
40 cents. IN THOSE DAYS. A story of Child Life Long Ago. By Ella 
B. Hallock. Price, 40 cents. NATURE STORIES. By Mary Gardner. 
Price, 40 cents. BOY AND GIRL HEROES. By Florence V. Farmer. 
Price, 40 cents. The Macmillan Co. 


FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN. By E. W. Bagster-Collins, Associate 
Professor in German in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1.10. 

Everything that is needed in beginning the study of German and carry- 
ing it forward by the direct method is provided in this volume. Selec- 
tions for reading are well chosen and there is a sufficient vocabulary at 
the close of the volume as well as an index that will aid the pupil in find- 
ing the proper solution for any difficulties that may arise in the course 
of his studies. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By John Calvin Metcalf, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Richmond (Va.) College. B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company, Richmond, Va. 

This book is attractive in its arrangement, illustrations, maps, etc. 
There are many biographical sketches that give it a human interest. It 
covers the period from the Anglo-Saxon, or Old English times down to 
and including the Victorian era. Although covering so long a period it is 
compact and comprehensive; and owing to the paragraph arrangement, 
is both readable and teachable. It seems to be an admirable text book 
of English literature. 
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A FIRST LATIN READER. By H. C. Nutting, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the University of California. American Book Com- 
pany. Price, 60 cents. 

This reader is intended for beginners and encourages the pupil to 
translate at sight. The subject matter is taken largely from early Amer- 





ican history, —a unique idea and one well calculated to interest the be- 
ginner in Latin in a way and degree far beyond that of the ordinary 


Latin text books that deal with events in a far away time. 


INTRODUCTORY AMERICAN HISTORY. By Henry Eldridge Bourne 
and Elbert Jay Benton, Professors of History in Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. D.C. Heath & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

A new book on a new plan embodying the course for the sixth year as 
recommended by the Report of the Committee of Eight of the American 
Historic Association. ‘The plan emphasizes three or four lines of the de- 
velopment of the world’s history, leading up to American History. The 
plan is adapted to actual school conditions and will prove of interest and 


value in actual use. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS. A teachers’ manual. By Walter L. Hervey, 
Ph. D. and Melvin Hix. Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a very helpful book for teachers of reading. It recognizes the 
fact that primary reading is a complex process involving many mental 
acts that must be co-ordinated. There are daily lessons in reading, with 
hints and suggestions that will be helpful alike to teacher and pupil. 


THE GOLDEN LADDER BOOK. A school reader. By E. Hersey 
Sneath, Ph. D. LL. D., George Hodges, D. D., D. C. L., Edward Lawrence 
Stevens, Ph. D., L. H. D. The Macmillan Company. Price, 30 cents net. 

This book belongs to the Golden Rule Series, a well graduated set of 
readers embodying a graded system of moral instruction. The metho 
of teaching is indirect. The moral lessons are imparted by means of fairy 
tales, myths, fables, parables, stories of real life, etc. In the multitude 
of Readers, this series seems to have a special reason for its existence 
and it should attain wide popularity with teachers who feel the impor- 
tance of the moral aspects of education. 


CAROLA WOERISHOFFER, HER LIFE AND WORK. Published by 
the class of 1907 of Bryn Mawr College. 

This is a memorial volume of a most interesting young girl, who four 
years ago “suddenly appeared among the social workers of New York 
City.” She was the granddaughter of Anna Ottendorffer “to whose cour- 
age and intelligence the country owes one of its most fearless and liberal 
newspapers, — “The New Yorker Staats Zeitiung’.” The volume should 
be read for its human interest. Its heroine was an intense character, 
with a vision of the great possibilities in the way of improvement of 
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social conditions for the working classes. She gave her life unsparingly 
to this work until she was suddenly killed in an automobile accident, 
“like a soldier at his post in the discharge of her self-imposed task of 
learning and helping.” The book includes a number of memorial resolu- 
tions as well as the addresses of the President and Professors of the col- 
lege from which she graduated and of some of the leading social workers 
in New York. 


PETER RAMUS AND THE EDUCATIONAL REFORMATION OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph. D. Profes- 
sor of the History of Education in the Ohio State University. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1.25 net. 

The subject of this volume was a foremost French philosopher of his 
century but has been overlooked by most of the writers about the period. 
His work in the realm of education was important and it is well that a 
qualified student of history and education has now brought to light the 


work and character of this earnest student and worker in a far away age. 


BUD AND BAMBOO. By John Stuart Thomson. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 

This little book, prettily illustrated and well printed in large type, 
belongs to a series of “Stories of Primitive Life” for primary grades. 
It belongs in the large and steadily increasing class of supplementary 
readers. 


NEWARK IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEWARK. A course of 
study on Newark, its geography, history and civics, with biographical 
sketches and a reference index. Prepared by J. Wilmer Kennedy, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools. Published by the Newark Board of Edu- 
cation. 


We do not remember to have seen another volume on the plan of this. 
It is an excellent model for others to follow. It presents a local study of 
the history, geography, civil government, public hygiene, literature, cli- 
mate, geology, natural history, and many other conditions found in this 
one specific city. There are numerous illustrations of school houses and 
their environment, other public buildings, parks, ete.; and biographical 
sketches of men and women who have figured in Newark’s history. 


A MANUAL OF SHOEMAKING AND LEATHER AND RUBBER PROD- 
UCTS. By William H. Dooley, principal of the Lowell Industrial School. 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50 net. 

This is a comprehensive volume opening with a fine half-tone of an old- 
fashioned shoemaker at his bench, and giving a history of the develop- 


ment of the industry to these times of immense factories turning out 
thousands of pairs of shoes daily. The book claims to be the first Amer- 
ican book on this important subject. 
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ATALANTA’S RACE AND THE PROUD KING (from “The Earthly Par- 
adise”). By William Morris. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 35 cents. 
This volume belongs in Longmans’ Class-Books of English Literature 


Series. It is edited with an introduction and notes for the use of schools 
and colleges. 


THE PROGRESS OF A UNITED PEOPLE, Edited by Charles L. Bar- 
stow, New York. The Century Company. Price, 50 cents. 

In the same series with this volume are the following titles: “Explorers 
and Settlers”; “The Colonists and the Revolution”; “A New Nation”; 
“The Westward Movement”; “The Civil War”. 

The general title of the series is “Century Readings in United States 
History”. The books are made up from the best of this subject in the 
Century and St. Nicholas, for students in the upper grammar grades and 
the first year high school. Like everything else coming from the Century 
Company the books are in a high degree artistic and refined in their make- 
up. They are abundantly illustrated. We can think of nothing finer in 
the way of supplementary reading for the grades. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH, Book I. By Franklin T. Baker and Ashley JI. 
Thorndike. The Macmillan Company. Price, 35 cents net. 

In a direct and simple way this books helps the child to acquire a 
good style of speaking and writing. It is built on a few general princi- 
ples among which may be named the following: that language is prima- 
rily oral, that constant practice is necessary, that the study of English 
should lead to an interest in good literature, that this interest may be 
made use of by the teachers, and that training in art and good taste 
should begin with a text book that is correct in these respects. Teachers 
who use this first volume of the series will look with interest for the 
following volumes. 


THE STORY OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS. A text-book for high 
schools. By William L. Westerman, Associate Professor in History, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. D Appleton and Company. 

This is a splendid addition to Appleton’s “Twentieth Century Text- 
Book” series. It brings the subject of ancient history into line with pres- 
ent day knowledge, and much new light has come during the past half 
century through the researches of scholars and the findings of excavators 
and antiquarians and other discoverers. The book is by an experienced 
teacher who knows what is needed both in high schools and universities. 
It presents “the progress of ancient civilization as a continuous 


and unified process.” The style is clear and the paragraph arrangement, 
with black faced type for the headings, will aid the pupil in memorizing 
as well as in turning readily to the proper page for any desired informa- 
tion. 
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THE EXPRESSION PRIMER. By Lilian E. Talbert. Price, 30 cents. 
Ginn and Company. 

The Expression Primer has been prepared with the following objects 
in view, viz., To provide interesting material within the scope of the 
child’s experience. To bring into play the child’s ability to imitate either 
vocally or dramatically. To place in the hands of the child material per- 
mitting a wide variation for oral expression. The book is intended for 
the use of pupils just entering school, and is primarily a book for foun- 
dation work for beginners, although it can be used as a supplementary 
reader. 


NIXIE BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND. By Joseph C. Sindelar. A sup- 
plementary reader for second and third grades. With 64 illustrations in 
black and five colors and decorations for cover and end papers by Helen 
G. Hodge. Music by Alys E. Bentley, Director of Music, Washington, 
D. C. 144 large pages. Cloth binding, stamped in two colors. Price, 40 
cents postpaid. Gift edition in box, 50 cents, postpaid. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., publishers, 312 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 

This volume is the first of a series of four books to be published, 
planned to teach little folks valuable lessons through the relating of 
pleasant stories. 


Periodical Notes. 


Among the excellent contents of the December North American Review Professor 
Irving Fisher’s able paper on the economic question “Is the High cost of Living going 
Higher’’? takes a leading place. A story by Mark Twain, never before published, ap- 
pears in Harper's Magazine for December. The title is ‘‘ My Platonic Sweetheart.” 

The December number of the Century Magazine contains the second feature of ‘After 
the War ”’ series of papers. ‘“ The Impeachment of Johnson”"’ is described by General H. 
G. Otis, while General J. B. Henderson tells how he himself helped to save Johnson. 
“The New Woman in the Mohammedan World,” an article contributed to the December 
Review of Reviews by Saint Nihal Singh, awakens one to the fact that the women of the 
Ottoman Empire are demonstrating their love for freedom in many progressive ways and 
with an insistance that is bound in time to bring them an equal opportunity to grow 
with that enjoyed by the men. 

The limitations often placed on the work of the State Board of Health is caustically 
discussed under the title * Jails versus Schools ” in the December issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 

In the January issue of McClure’s will be found an exclusive and authorized article 
describing in full the revolutionary discoveries of Dr. Alexis Carrel. One reads with 
awe and admiration of the wonderful scientific discoveries which have led to the little 
less than miraculous surgical operations recently performed by Dr. Carrel. 

The Janvary Lippincott’s is a typical New Year’s number. The short stories are alive 
with fun and pathos. The poems call for most favorable criticism and the pages of 
‘**Walnuts and Wine"’ are a treat for the laughter-loving reader. 








